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Foreword 



"There are on earth," said Joseph Conrad, "no actors too humble and 

obscure not to have a. gallery " There are in Cjilifomia no students too 

young nor too old who cannot benefit from sitting in that gallery or walking 
on its stage. 

'^Drama is one of the best ways to explore all the, facets of yourself," one 
student said recently after the final curtain came down on a higl) school 
play. The authors of tiiis framework agree with that student, and they agree 
with another who said, "Being a part of a play gets so MUCH out of you, 
and at the same time you're giving to so many people." 

One of the major purposes of drama/theatre in today*s world is to help 
the student develop the "self." He will learn, as this frameworj^ says, "to 
discover himself, express himself, and accept himself." Thus, drama/theatre 
in the twentieth century is not content in mirroring life. It is a dynamic 
medium through which men and women are attempting to grasp the meaning 
of the world and themselves. < 

We must no longer think of drama/theatre simply in terms of Shakespeare 
or Shaw or a specific play. We must think ofit in terms of the opportunities 
it affords oiir students to find the greatness m tliis life and to give it 
meaning— to place life on center stage, to gain a deeper understanding of the 
human condition, and to develop more creative responses .to other human 
beings. ' 

This framework outlines for us how we may use drama/theatre to help 
students develop their imagination and their communication skills and thus 
enlarge their potential for solving the problems of this life. The framework 
was written by many fine people who are listed in the credits; but in .its 
development it was reviewed and criticized by countless others. To alLthose 
on center stage and to .those in the gallery, I am most grateful, and I 
commertd them for their accomplishment. 

This framework is the first of its kind in California, and as far as 1 know, it 
is the first in the nation. It asks theatre educators to adopt a hew 
perspective. It asks teachers to discover the unique value; of drama and to 
engage all. their students in creating theatre. It agrees with the Terra Linda 
High School students who discovered the value of drama/theatre while 
working on a play with Sally S. Rupp, the drama director at the school. Here 
is what some of them said of their experiences: 

• "People have beautifuydeas; but if they can't express themselves, their 
thouglits sometime^Stay buried. . . . They're like soot-covered flower?;" 

• "Working on a play puts me in a place of unmistakable high. . . ." 

• "IVe begun to appreciate different people and their differences— to 
accept people as they really are inside, not just to judge them by their 
appearances." 

• "You learn you have to TRUST other people . . . and support other 
people, and believe in them and in yourself. . . ." 

• "When you're part of a play, youVe totally involved; and you know 
you're an integral part of it. If you don't do your part, you let everyont 
down. . . ." 



• "Hey, you know, I suddenly saw that everything fit together." 
. • "Drama can be a framework to integrate all disciplines." 

• "Fjn more observant I notice people's, faces and actions niore 

now." : ) ^ 

^ I 

And finally, there was the student actor who spoke of the beauty that 
comes from experiencing one great moment in the theatre of drama: '"You 

love the performer,, or any artist, because he gives you part of his soul " 

There.is no greater gift for man to give-no finer moment in life than when 
it is given.' 
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Preface 



Drama has had a long history in California public schools as an 
extracurricular activity. In addition, there have been courses for those with 
special talent and abilities. Those few students who have participated in 
these programs imveTjerisfited greatly from their engagement in the living 
creative act wliich is the heart of theatre. The unique value of the theatre 
experience is that it involves students as active rather than passive learners, 
participating cooperatively in a learning process, experimenting with and 
testing their individual creative powers. 

The framework assumption 

Tliis Framework is based on the assumption that every child in the 
California public schools has the capacity to create, tcTcommuhicate, to 
solve problems individually and cooperatively, and to come into ppssession 
of his rich cultural heritage wMch is brouglit to Hfe in the practice of theatre. 
These capacities must be fostered , at each stage of every student's school 
experience. 

In a world increasingly characterized by change, today*s student must 
J^arh (1) how to relate as a person to enduring values and meanings; (2) how 
to create new values and meanings for copingr with new environments; (3) 
how people have solved, existing problems; and (4) how to solve problems 
which have not yet been identified. He must acquire techniques not only for 
learning from accumulated wisdom of the past but also for communicating 
his own fresh insights..If a theatre curriculum is to involve the student in the 
processes of theatre, it must be specifically directed to cultivate his 
sensitivity to the art and to teach\|imLho^d^ concepts of the 

art form. 

This Framework establishes guidelines for theatre arts education as par| of 
the general education of every California schoolchild. It strongly entfor^^ 
and encourages, the development of :high school programs for the higlily 
motivated and artistically .gifted. The .process-concept foundation of this 
publication will provide a valid philosophical basis fbr such programs.. This 
publication does not, however, prescribe courses of study for those 
programs. Rather, the FramcvvOrk proposes guidelines for theatre arts 
education for all schoolchildren. 

The framework goa I 

Every student should be educated in kindergarten and grades one through 
twelve to develop (1) liis dramatic imagination; (2) his problem-solving 
abilities; (3). his communication potential; and (4) hisanterest in Jiis cultural 
heritage. 

The framework method %: 

Far from being simply another subject in a crowded school day, the 
drama/theatre program proposed in this document is a fundamental, 
interdisciplinary approach to learning. To achieve the framework goal, the 



student must 'experience theatre by engaging in its processes and understand 
theatre by applying its concepts. 

Because theatre is in essence a process, an engaging act, its proper 
academic discipline is the study and practice of it in this context. All 
elements which are comprised in the act of theatre then become worthy of 
study and evaluation in their relationship to the fundamental process of 
theatre. If theatre is approached from tliis perspective, the student may 
acquire an education wliich is grounded in a deep understanding and practice 
of the art form. 

Uses of the frarriework 

Tim Framework is intended to function as (1) a statement of policy by 
the State Board of Education; (2)^ a guide to district superintendents, 
consultants, and school administrators; (3) a guide for cumculum planners; 
and (4) a guide for the classroom teacher until more comprehensive courses 
of study have been initiated. 

Framework contains an articulation of educational philosophy, a 
statement of purposes^ and ^an-organizational basis for curriculum develop- 
ment; It also provides detailed guidelines for accomplishing the following 
tasks: (1;) determining expectancies for student achieverrient; (2) devising 
strategies for realizing expectancies; and (3) implementing the program 
(information on teacher trainmg, resources, and instructional materials). 
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chapter 1 

Drama/theatre 
as education 




^Tl)e program presented hei;e engages all studentsdn creating theatre and in 
Viewing theatre at all age levels. The program is pursued in two settings: (1) 
tlie classroom; and (2) the theatre. 

The primary educational goal of the program is the development of each 
student's dramatic imagination and problem-solving and communicative 
potential. Through liis increasing engagement in dramatic processes, he 
experiences theatre; and througli his increasing grasp of dramatic concepts, 
he understands theatjre. The process-concept onentation emphasizes the 
cliild!s active participation from the^beginning of his schooling. Acquiring 
factual data about the theatre Is important insofar as it relates to tliis 
objective and enhances the student's experience of Ms cultural heritage. 



An mterdisciplinarV 
instrudtion. model 

'Hie Drama/theair^ Framework, with its process- 
concept orientation, serves as a model for inter- 
disciplinary instruction. Educators in all fields 
must develop, the means of integrating curricula 
and unifying the students' school experience. Some 
of the pressures wliich point up the need for an 
integrated curriculum are^ the infoipiation explo- 
sion; the overcrowded teaching-leammg day; the 
need to Impart knowledge, skills, and sensitivities 
tliat will be lasting; and ^student demands for 
greater coherence and^lheaning in the educational 
setting. 

Tl)e dramatic experience is an ideal instrument 
for developing and enricliing bilingual and multi- 
cultural progran^ because drama allows the stu- 
dent to experi^e feelings, sensations, and ideas 
Tirsfhand— See througli the eyes of another. Such 
a valuable technique is one means for teaching 
youn^ peopleJioN^' to live in peace, harmony, and 
mt^'tual respect in a complex, pluralistic society. 

The DravialTheatre Framework, particularly in 
its playmaking and improNasational aspects, pro- 



vides a sound tool for enhancing and revitalizing 
learning in the language arts sind social studies. 
Creative and innovative teachers are discovering the 
unique Values of the creative,' problem-solving 
approacli^ inherent in drama. 

In a time of dwindling budgets and minimum 
financing, an appealing quality of such an interdis- 
ciplinary program is its '^no-cost" factor. It 
involves only , the tools at hand the natural need 
and instinct of the child and the imagination and 
skills of the teacher. 



Process-concept organization 

In kinrfergarten and grades one throMgli twelve, 
theatre activities are grouped within these process 
clusters: 

Processes on the originator/performer 
Processes of the producer 
Processes of the responder/evaluator 

Engagement in these processes involves the 
student in such active roles as actor or designer. 
Activities for engaging students in these processes 
(e.g., improusing or designing) are fpr the most 
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part suitable at any age level. The activities begin in 
kindergarten in their simplest forms and progress in 
complexity tJirougli grade twelve. 

Experience in these processes is focused, 
defined, and evaluated with the framework's four 
theatre concepts as follows: , 

Intent 

Structure f ' 

Effectiveness 

Worth 

Tliese concepts develop the capacities necessary 
in the acting of any kind of drama, from creative 
invention to formal scripted-play acting, and in the 
evaluation or analysis of the form and structure of 
any kind of play, Tliis approach results^ii\ freedom 
for the school district and the individual teacher to 
select content and to tailor instruction to the 
specific needs of the students. Students from 
different ethnic groups have an opportunity to 
share in each other's cultural expression, personal 
ethics, and social goals. With a process-concept 
orientation, all students learn the same processes 
and concepts wliile pursuing varied content goals. 
In this sense the process, guided by the concept, is 
a means to the ends that each student and teacher 
determine. Ultimately, however, the prpcesses.ahd 
concepts are ends in themselves; students learn 
basic life skills and evaluative criteria that will, 
prevail in their usefulness long after specific con- 
tent has been forgotten, 

A desirable and logical extension of the^ class- 
room program is the formal production. The 
formal production is not, however, an end .of the 
program, but rather a means or strategy for 
providing in-depth- experience for especially moti- 
vated or gifted students. Ideally, it also provides an 
exemplary model of theatre art for the general 
student body. 

The 'formal production is not envisioned as an 
element isolated or apart from the total frame- 
^work. Tlie philosophy, teacher attitudes, goals, 
expectancies, and strategies described in this publi- 
c^tion'apply equally to the classroom program and 
to the formal production program. Therefore, the 
formal production is not discussed independently 
in this Framework but is provided for in Level HI 
strategic? where appropriate. 

Terminology and articulation 

Because theatre is a rapidly changing art form, 
none of the familiar terms such as drama, dramatic 
art(s), performing arts, theatre, or theatre arts 



alone conve>:s a^clear sense of the nature of today's 
tlieatre. The term drama/theatre is used in this 
publication in the broadest sense possible. 

Drama/theatre includes not only written or 
literar\' drama but also such nonliterary forms as 
mime, improvisation, and theatre games; such 
supportive elements as scenery, costumes, and 
makeup; and suclf other forms of expression as 
music, dafic^, the visual arts, electronic media, and 
film. 

The terms which drama educators have long 
used for elementary school drama (creative dra- 
matics) and secondary school drama (formal act- 
ing) illustrate the fact that the two are viewed 
almost as separate disciplines. In the spirit of 
developing an integrated curriculum compatible 
with nongraded programs of instruction in many 
other disciplines, that distinction has been--dis=" 
carded in tliis Framework, and a process contin- 
uum spanning the grades has been developed. The 
reader will hot find mention of the familiar 
terminology (e.g., creative dramatics) birt_will 
instead find the creative pliilosophy and tecluiiques 
of tliat discipline interwoven in a total fabric, of 
drama/theatre education. 

Learning environment 

A stimulating classroom atmosphere is the most 
crucial requisite for a fruitful and exiiilarating 
learning experience. When the atmosphere is right>. 
the experience is one of maximum participation, 
exploration, and experimentation for tlie student. 
Tlie teacher is jutboritative but hot authoritarian, 
providing for a wide range of classroom exper- 
iences and for the evaluation of those experiences, 
generating in the student a deepening aesthetic 
appreciatidn, - In formal theatre production the 
theatre rehearsal setting becomes the classroom, 
and it is the responsibility of the teacher to 
establish and maintain the same Tcind of open and 
exploratory atmosphere. 

A constructive conception 
of competition 

In the theatre classroom^ competition is appro- 
priate only irl a sense embodied in the words of 
dancer Martha Graham: 'JYou are in competition 
with one person only, and that is the individual 
you know you may become/'* , Such a view of 
competition causes the student to view himself as 



Slartha Graham,/! Dancer's World, Rembrandt Films, 1958. 
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he is and as Jie wishes hihiself to become. The 
skillfiiL teacher provides, varied opportunities for 
the student to bring the$e two unages of liiinself 
closer tjOgether. The student continually reviews his 
progress and revises his self-expectations as he 
discovers liis own strengths and weaknesses. Too 
oft?'n, competition in the traditional, sense 'of 
student against studenj sets /Up a polarization in 
^hich a few students wih and many lose, creating 
^tlie Unavoidable by-products of distrust, hp^tility, 
; and resentment. Tlie theatre classroom and re- 
hearsal setting require trust, openness, support, and 
coopieration in eyery interaction* 

Seif-evaluation by student 

Based on competition with self, self-evaluation is 
a natural outgrowth of tl^e processes of analysis. 
Ney. mfetlTods of formal, evaluation, more dkectly 
tied to the^^rocesses of jtheatre education, must be 
devised. Fd(x example, written and verbal evalua- 
tion by bo till student ahd teacher are more relevant 
to the student and h^i progress than a letter grade. 



Photo by Harlin Smith 



As the teacher evaluates a student's work in class, 
he establishes qualitative evaluation in the form of 
questions (What? Why? What other ways? and How 
else?) rather than right or wrong an^ good- or bad. 
judgments that discourage the student and provide 
liim little insiglit or new direction. * 

Emphasis on individual growth ^ 

Ability grouping (tracking) as a means of sepa- 
rating the more talented from the less talented 
should be avoided. Such grouping makes individual 
growth subservient to efficient classroom manage- 
ment or the creation of a polished presentation.. In 
the drama/theatre program,; any student's willing- 
ness, effort, and motivation should afford him the 
same , opportunities as the talented, theatre student. 
Tliis statement is not intended to suggest that any 
student be misled about his own abiKties and 
potential. All^cliildren, however, must be presumed 
to-be endowed with a creative imagination, and all 
shpuld have an equal opportunity to develop it. 
Additiotially, the inevitable Variety found in a 




The dramaticproduction is not envisioned^as an element isolated or apart from the total framework. 
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heterogeneous! dassfoom provides a rich resource 
of life-styles, ^ attitudes, and cultural distinctiolisr 
wliieh are an especiaUy valuable asset in the tlieatre 
classroom. 

Obviously, fprnial theatre production will, re- 
quire selective' casting,^ but such selection should be 
conducted constructively and sensitively. The 
formal production also permits the development of 
the creativity, of many students in a variety of 
capacities; e.g., performing in ensemble groups, 
managing, designing, and executing technical 
elements. { 

Tt]e discovery method 

The Framelwork proceeds from the assumption 
that learning |is/discovery; experiencing, analyzing, 
and>synthesi2(ihg are the components of the discov- 
ery method.! Theatre activity provides a basic 
experience f^r the theatre student! *F.or example, 
when a student and his partner have a- tug-of-war, 
using.an imaginary rope, they are experiencing. 

After the experience the teacher and students 
talk about it. The teacher invites tlie players' 
comments and the observations of the class mem- 
bers who were the "audience." Applying the 
theatrical concepts, they examine the nature and 
quality of the activity together, For example, the 
teacher may ask the student audience what parts of 
the play;ers' bodies seemed to be pulling and how 
tliat made the activity convincing. The students are 
ffinalyzing. 

Such experiences prepare ^^^udents to bring 
together their new insights and knowledge to cre- 
ate some tiling larger, more sophisticated, or more 
complex. For example, the students may develop a 
story improvisation in which two characters have a 
psychological tug-of-war in which their minds and 
.ideas are opposed rather than their bodies but 
visible physical tensions, are also employed. The 
students axe 5>'/2///e5/2m^. » . 

It is this progression from exp'eriencing through 
analyzing to synthesizing that forms the basis of 
learning according to the discovery method. 



^ Kinds of growth 

As the. student lednis, his growth is of three 
kinds: knowledge, skill, and st^nsitivity. Growth in 
tlie three areas often occurs simultaneously. As a 
high school student attempts to design a new the- 
atre that will provide for ore actor-audience con- 



tact, Jie__will study (l)-the Greek and Elizabethan 
stages to see hov/ those theatres approached the 
problem, and (2). the effects of the proscenium on 
actor-audience contact. The student is growing in 
knowledge. 

As the fourth-grade^ pupil engages^ in an intro- 
ductory activity in pantomime, he learns how to 
handle invisible objects, and to expand liis range of 
facial and bodily expression. The student is grow- 
ing in skill 

As tlie student discusses and evaluates liis experi- 
ence of a play, he may say: "I really didn't want to 
go to the play. But when it began, I felt as if I was 
jeally there. It wa^ as if I was a part of what was 
happening. By th^ end I was crying tgo." The stu- 
dent is growing in sensitivity, 

Statehient of purposes 

Seven drama/theatre objectives for the student 
are asToUows: 

1. The student wUl d^Bvelop the "self." He will 
learn to discover himself, express himself, and 
accept liimself. 

The student will become inpreasingly aware of 
and learn to trust hi§ sensations, feehngs, fanta- 
sies, memories, attitudes, thoughts, and^values as 
he seeks to give them coherent, expression in the- 
atrical form. The student will learn how to 
accept or change liis own inner self by relating 
who he is to the world around him. He will 
undergo creative personal change. 

2. Tlie student will communicate effectively. In 
seeking tc express something which has value 
and meaning to others, the student will leaum 
that communication movjes in two ways. Be- 
cause theatre is a cooperative act in every phase 
(e.g., between- actors and playwrights; among 
actors; among designers, directors, and actors; 
between actors and audience), the student will 
learn how to articulate his intent with increasing 
clarity in many verbal and nonverbal ways and 
to receive with sensitivity what others have to 
express. 

3. The student will solve problems inventively in 
both real and imagined situations. The student 
will djisCover or invent patterns of relationships 
among people and ideas in fantasy and fact. The 
ingredients ^of drama derive from man in action, 
facing crises, making moral decisions, and suffer- 
ing or enjoying the consequences of his actions. 



^ Drama/theatre instruction involves only the tools at 
^ imagination and skills of Ifie teacher. ^ 

. ■ • ■ "\ 

Wliether the student deals with imagifijar;j^'^ people 
(the characters in the d^ama) or real p(Sfp(ple (the 
students playing the characters ^or' ,)vo{king as 
technicians), he will learn ])ow td^ 'play many 
roles, to try on or simulate a broad range of life 
experiences, and to evaluate the results. . 

4. The. student will learn irom society, past and 
present, including the rich contributions of the 
multiethnic and multicultural groups which 
make up the American heritage. Moreover, he 
will m^^ke creative contributions to the changing 
culture. As he explores how dramatists have 
communicated their meanmgs, he will discover 
the rich heritage of the theatrical tradition. Each 
age is jmirrored in its art; the student will come 
to understand how the common past, as well as 
his personal experience, c^n be captured and 
preserved in, dramatic form and re-created for 

' new audiences. 

5. The student wiU use critical and creative skills. 
Theatre has its distinctive literature, history,*. 

^ techniques, standards, and models of excellence. 
^ Tlie rigors of the disciphne will help the student 
develop critical and creaiSve skills which he 

\ " . 
o ■ \ 
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l-the natural need and instinct of the child and the 



can apply to a career in theafre or in any area of 
chosen study. Tlius, the student will find re- 
warding interconnections between the study of 
theatre and of such fields as English, the social 
and behavioral sciences, and the humanities. 

6. The student will be awakened to theatre as an 
art form. He wiirbecome a more discerning, per- 
ceptive, and responsive theatergoer and viewer 
of other theatrical media (film and television). 
Theatre is an engaging act-an interaction 
between actor and audience -in which the stu- 
dent^is awakened to the aesthetics of the art, > 
form in an exhilarating and pleasurable manner. 
He will learn to understand, appreciate, and use 
theatrical processes, concepts, and resources. 

7. The student will approach other art forms with 
insight. Theatre has processes and concepts nec- 
essarily related to those of the other arts. The- 
atre incorporates aspects of all the other arts 
(music, dance, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and literature). Tlius, the student who is deeply 
grounded in theatre will approach any art form 
with some insiglU into its principles and with 
sensitive appreciation of its products. 
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I chapter 2 

Components 
\ of the curriculum 

\ 

The strategy proposed to meet the needs of all students is to make the 
fundamentals of theatre~its processes and concepts-the focus of learning at 
every grade level. The literature, history, and aesthetics of theatre are re- 
sources from which every child can draw according to his ability and interest 
rather than content to be mastered iequally by all children. Similarly, pro- 
ficiency in the particular skills of theatre is an outcome varjoijg with each 
child's potential, not a measure of success for all children in the program. 

Every chilo^however, can be expected to succeed in learning the processes 
and concepts of theatre by engaging in theatre activities and drawing appro-, 
priately from the resources of theatre. i 




Theatre processes 

./ 

The Framework distinguiishes the following four 
basic theatre processes: 

1. Originating 

2. Performing 

3. Producing 

4. Responding 

Engagement in these four processes develops in 
the student the capacities wlfich underlie all cre- 
ative activity and, indeed, all learning. They are con- 
centrating, li:^ening, observing, relaxmg, remem- 
bering, imagining, feeling, recognizing, differentiat- 
ing, experimenting, and evaluating. 

•Theatre activities 

Theatre processes are composed of the following 
activities in which all students engage: 
1. Originating and Performing 

a. Sensory and emotional awareness 

b. Rlaythm and movement)^* 

c. Pantomime ^ 

d. Oral communication 



e. Improvisation 

f. Playmaking/playwriting 

g. Formal acting 

h. Designing 

2. Producing 

a. Directing 

b. Managing 

c. Executing technical elements ■ 

3. "Responding 

a. Viewing 

b. Reviewing r 

The theatre activities are described in detail in 
pafits II, III, and IV. 

\ theatre concepts 

Concepts in any art form may be considered as 
an organization of the vocabulary a participant 
uses to make definitions and distinctions in his 
experiences 'of artistic activity. The theatre may be 
distinguished by four organizing concepts dc-. 
scribed as follows;^ ^ - . ■ 

\. Intent: the objective, purpose, theme, mes- 
sage, basic idea, or "spine'' of a theatrical work 
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^ 2. Structure: the interaction between all the 
components of a \york (It inchides the ele- 
ments of design, unity, coherence, emphasis, 
rhythm, harmony, cHmax, conflict, transition, 
contrast, stress, balance^ and sequence.) 

?. Efftctiveness: the means whereby a theatrical 
work entertains, interests, informs, illumi- 
nates, inspires, persuades, elates, surprises, 
stimulates, excites, moves, engages, amuses, 
delights, shocks, or awes an audience 

4. Worth: the profundity, validity, or depth of 
a work 

Even the young cliild engaging in the processes 
of theatre can become aware of what he is 
attempting to do, how he is doing it, what effect it 
has, and what the worth of liis effort is. He 
becomes aware of the concepts first by asking 
simple questions about his own activities and the 
activities he observes. Later, he learns the terniinol- 
ogy and applies the concepts with increasing 
sophistication to works he experiences as a mem- 
ber of an audience. 

Theatre resources » 

The resources of theatre are drawn upon as 
needed in the teaching of the concepts and 
processes' of theatre. Tlie student's acquaintance 
with the resources results from his engagement in 
the processes of theatre rather than from deliberate 
effort. 

The .five types of theatre - resources can be 
described as follows: 

\. Literature of the theatre: that body of material 
written to be performed' bijfore an audience 
Any example of theatre literature is jnost 

^ apprcJpriately considered in the context of per- 

* formance. In the course of a student's expe- 
rience^ with theatre from kindergarte/i through 
grade twelve, he becomes acquainted with a 
wide variety of styles, genres, themes, modes, 
and pen^ds of theatre literature. 

2. History of the theatre: that body of materials 
and artifacts which describes and explains the 
theatre ai^. it has been practiced by societies in 
different times and places 
' Theatre J^iistory seeks to provide a record of 
the past. In addition, it explores the causes and 
significance of events in the past* and seeks tq set 
them in their appropriate artistic, intellectual, 
and social contexts It seeks to relate them ^o Jhe 
total development of theatre. 



Central to an understanding of the theatre of 
a past age is a knowledge of the production 
processes of that age: the physical theatre, 
acting and directing styles, costiimes and, make- 
up, scenery, macliinery, and lighting practices. 
The nature of ^theatre audiences and their impact 
. on^ tlie production process in any given period 
are also pertinent. 

3. Aesthetics of the theatre: that body of material 
which attempts to clarify the specific nature of 
the processes and concepts of theatre 

TTie theatre artists (actbr, playwriglit, de- 
signer, and director)' are the focal point for the 
study of creativity in the theatre. The theatre 
audience's perception of and response to the 
theatre artists' creation is the frame of reference 
for theatre criticism. 

4. Techniques of the theatre: the activities in 
which the student engages 

In connection >yith these acti\dties, he draws 
from the literature of theatre technique in 
acting, directing, costuming, makeup, lighting, 
sound, management, and the like. He also draws 
from the literature of the allied fields of dance, 
visual arts, music, film, and television. 

5. Exemplary model of theatre: a play in full 
• production, npX a play script 

Tlie student attends performances of the 
highest possible caliber in choice- of dramatic 
material and in all phases of production. Profes- 
sional acting companies, universities, colleges, 
and high schools are possible sources of out- 
standing theatrical pjroductions. The exemplary 
model provides the student with .a standard of 
excellence by which to appraise his own efforts 
and develop his own standards of evaluation and 
judgment. Wheti the live theatre model is not 
available, filmed^ or% videotaped performances of 
high quality cati be uf.?d. 

Resources for the theatre can, in the broadest 
sense, be considered to be the total environment in 
which the practice of threatre takes place. All the 
world is truly a stage, and all the men and women 
are^ players. This broadest concept of theatre 
resoui^ces is most apparent at the elementary level, 
where'' some students are the/ players, their real or 
imagined experienJjes.^re. the play, the classroom is 
the playhouse, and the remaining students, are the 
playgoers. At the secondary level the practice of 
theatre becomes more complex and sophisticated. 
The play more often is drawn from the repertoire 
of the literature of ihe theatre. The playhouse 
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tends to become an arcliitectural space with a more 
formalized spatial relationship between ^players and 
playgoers. Traditional aesthetic, theories and criti- 
cal standards become more relevant to the pro- 
cesses in which students are engaged. 

Even at the most advanced levels of a curriculum 
extending from kindergarten through grade twelve, 
however, many, fields outside the traditional realpi 
of theatre serve as resources for its practice. Other 
art forms, such as music, dance, tlie visual arts, 
film, and television, as well as the related fields of 
English, foreign languages, literature, the social 
sciences, and so forth, are fruitful resources for 
student and teacher in their practice of theatre. 



Summary of curriculum components 

The processes of theatre are tfie ways in which 
tlie student experiences the art: originating, per- 
forming, producing, and responding. Everyjtudent 
engages in each process at all stages of the 
curriculum. 

The activities- of theatre are the strands of 
learning through which the student processes in 
his proficiency with the processes of the art.:Every 



^.student progresses from simpler to more complex 
levels of skill, knowledge, and sensitivity in each of 
the rS^theatre activities: sensory and _emotipnal 
awareness, rhythm and movement, pantomime, 
oral communication, improviJ>ation, playmaking/ 
playwriting, formal acting, designing, directing, 
nianaging, executing technical elements, viewing, 
and reviewing. 

The concepts of theatre are the defining prin- 
ciples by which the student understands the art: 
intent, structure, effectiveness, and worth. Every 
student applies the concepts of theatre to his 
experience with the processes at all stages of the 
curriculum. 

The resources of theatre are the materials the 
student utilizes in practicing the art. These relate 
to the, play, player, playhouse, and playgoer and j 
comprise the literature, history, aesthetics; tech- 
niques, and exemplary models of theatre. Other art 
forms and fields of study, as well as life itself, are 
also potential resources for the theatre experience. 
Every student draws from the resources of theatre 
at all stages of -the curriculum. 

The drama/theatre .curriculum presented in parts 
II, III, and IV is developed from and founded upon 
these organizational principles. 



Every^student can be Expected 
to succeed in learning the pro- 
cesses and concepts of theatre 
by engaging in theatre activities. 
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: chapter 3 

Continuum of expectancies 

and strategies 



Tliie drama/theatre curriculum provides a continuum of expectancies and 
strategies designed for the individual growth of the student at each of three 
levels of sophistication. Each student lekms at his own rate of speed. He is 
stimulated by the teacher to participate in activities in which he can perform 
productively. At each level the responsibility of the teacher is to diagnose 
the appropriate expectancies for the student and to stimulate involvement in 
the corresponding strategies. In tills way' the student acquires increasing 
knowledge, skills, and sensitivity. ' ^ 



The three levels ^df sophistication 

The three levels of sophistication correspond 
approximately with the ^following grade placement 



pattern: 

Level I : Kindergarten jthrbugh grade four 
Level II: Grad^* five through grade eight 
Level III: Gradej nine thrqjigh grade twelve 
It is essential, however, to recognizv^ that the 
expectancies and strategies are sequential and 
cumulative; that the ^tudent cannot experience 
growth and success in Level II if he has not 
previously moved (either formally or instinctively) 
through^ LeveH; and thai^gven the most meticu- 
lously programmed instruction, students .Will jeam 
at their own widely varying rates and in .a mainner 
appropriate to their individual competencies and 
sensitivities. Therefore, individualized instruction is 
the key. A junior high school teacher vwll know, 
for example, that one student can be at Level I in 
pantomime and Level II in oral commuiiication 
while another student in the same classroom can be 
in Level III in pantomime and Level I in oral 
communication: Therein lies the challenge for the 
teacher and the promise for the student. 

The Drama/Theatre Framework uses theatre 
activities (see Chapter 2) as consistent strands of 



leammg for students in kindergarten and grades 
one through twelve; from these strands of learning 
the expectancies and strategies are formed. Expec- 
tancies, strategies, and resources for each of the 
theatre activities are presented in parts II, III,-and 

IV. * ^: 

The question naturally arises, given one teachej/ 
and a class of 30 students of widely differing 
backgrounds and abilities, how instruction can be 
individually tailored to the degree called for in the 
Framework Tlie question can be answered by 
examining the format of the Framework. Expec- 
tancies for student achievement are described for 
three levels of sophistication. While engaged in the 
same .activity (such as showing how a particular 
character might move), a cldss can-exhibit, varying 
degrees of sophistication. Each student undertakes 
the problem on a level suited to his own growth, 
and stage of "developmenf . For example, m showing ^ 
the movement of an old man, one student may use 
the muscles of the whole body, fadal expression, 
and breathing to exhibit an original and moving 
characterization; another student exhibits a less 
fully developed portrayal. ' The , students ' are 
engaged in the same-activity but on different levels 
appropriate to their individual progress in skill and 
sensitivity. 
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A related problem is, that of devising strategies 
'appropriate, for example, for the higli , school 
student who 'may be at the . first level of develop- 
mentan some or ail theatre activities. The strategies 
suggested here are illustrative of those appropriate 
to the age levels of the majority of students when 
tliey have participated in the program, beginning in 
kindergarten. At present, teachers may need to 
adapt Level I strategies for use with older students. 
For example, a Level I pantomime strategy calls 
for a student to portray liis grandmotlier shopping 
and carrying large bundles. Cleariy, this 'is a 
strategy intended for a younger child. The teacher 
with a grade twelve student at Level I in panto- 
mime (and tliis ma>^ be common until the Frame- 
work is fully implemented) will need to adapt such 
a strategy to the age^ of his student. A simple 
substitution may suffice whereby tlie student is 
asked to portray an old lady who is particular 
abput her home apd is .preparing for company. 
Better still, the teacher can look at the expectan- 
cies to determine the objective of the particular 
strategy. In this case tlie expectancy is to exter- 
nalize and communicate a sense of character. Being 
aware of the expectancy enables the teacher to 
perceive a fuller range of possible strategies. 

Questions can arise as to the independence of 
the various theatre activities as they are undertaken 
in the classroom. On some occasions an activity 
such as oral communication is studied separately' 
from rhytlim and movement. Jlowever, altof /he 
tlieatre activities are often approached simulta- 
neously in the more comprehensive activity of 
playmaking: or formal acting. In such cases the 
dramatization of a story entails all theatre activi- 
ties. The teacher observes the playing and deter- 
mines wliich aspects of the total process (panto- 
mime, for example) require particular attention in 
future sessions. Such diagnostic evaluation requires 
that the teacher know the expectancies for all 
theatre activities. He can then select appropriate 
pantomime aqtivities for incorporation into the 
next playmaking experience. 



Methodology 

To ensure that theatre classroom actiyity is 
problem-solving, creative) and communicative, the 
teaching method must give ample opportunity fgr 
students to help develop and direct the learning 
experience. The three basic steps of |51anning, 
playing, and evaluating are applicable to all class- 



room activities whether students are engaged as 
originators, performers, producers, or ^responders. 

Planning the theatre activity. 

The planning step can Be divided into two 
phases: (1) selection and presentation of the 
problem; and (2) establishment of focus. 

Selection and presentation of the problem. The 
teacher chooses an . activity appropriate for tlie 
experience of the pupils and for the specific area to 
wiiich the teacher wishes to direct attention. He 
sets up the activity as a problem to be solved by 
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The primary educational goal of the program is the 
development of each student's dramatic imagination. 
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the class members individually or collectively.. He 
describes the problem, ^ving as iew examples as 
possible to ensure that the students will provide 
their own, solutions and will not merely imitate the 
teacher. In the case of improvisations or scenes, the . 
teacher asks the students to riiake as many of the 
relevant decisions about tiie playing as possible.. 
That is, rather than determining all character 
relationships or exact setting and plot, the teacher 
asks the students ' to determine these matters 
individually or by group consensus. Slov/ at first, 
this decision-makirijg process is crucial to tl)e 
cooperative spirit required by th' atre practice. 

Establishment of focus for p lyer and observer. 
The teacher sets up a focus c: objective for both 
player and observer. The focus for the player is the 
problem to be solved (e.g., to pantomime climbing 
stairs or to play an improvisation in which the 
players are each to communicate a conflict to the 
audience without verbalizing it). The focus for the 
observer is to watch the scene and to determine 
how the problem is solved. 

The value to the player of the establishment of 
focus is.as follows: . 

1. The player's attention is focused on a specific 
problem to be solved rather than on his own 
self-consciousness or insecurities. 

2. The teacher can direct special attention to a 
specific aspect of a total activity (e.g., "Watch 
^the shift of balance as he lifts his feet in the 
pantomime of climbing stairs."). 

3. An activity directed toward a measurable goal is 
set up, tlius giving the teacher and student ^an 
opportunity to evaluate. 

The value to the observer of establishm^m of 
focus is as follows: ^ 

1. An important role is established for the observer 
, whicK makes him a participant and cohtributor 

rather than merely a spectator, especially in the 
evaluafion period. 

2. The direction of tlie attention of the audience 
toward^ a specific problem .engenders specific 
observaiions rather than generalizations in the 
evaluation period. 

Playing the theatre activity 

The playing of tlie activity is an occasion for 
creative problem solving. If the activity is a voice 
exercise in an^ oral communication activity, the 
playing is' the doing of the exercise as well and 
creatively as ^tQSsjble. In a more complex activity, , 



such i\s an improvised scene, the problem becomes 
a daring exploration of the unknown because an 
improvisation is not preplanned and only the basic 
focus is predetermined. Each student meets chal- 
lenging prol)lems and must solve them in liis own 
unique way. In either case, "a teacher of wide past 
experience may know a hundred ways to -solve a 
particular problem, and a student may turn up 
with the hundred and first!"' 

In an ensemble problem, all members of the 
acting team must work together cooperatively 
because Ihey are engaged in solving the same 
problem* Exhibitionism and competition must g^ve 
way to the greater good if the problem is to be 
solved. 

Collaborative problem solving of a theatre 
activity teaches that rarest of human acliievements, 
group process governed By consensus. This condi- 
tion can only exist in an atmosphere of continu- 
ously growing respect for self and others and 
mutual concern and higli expectations for the 
potential of the group. 

Evaluating the theatre activity - ^ 

The observers have no;t been passive during the 
playing of tlie activity. Tliey have been watching 
and probing to determine what has been communi- 
cated. In an improvisation depicting hidden con- 
flict, the key questions are: "Was a conflict 
communicated?" and, "What conflict was com- 
municated and how?" In a voice exercise the 
questions might be: "What changes did you hear?" 
and "What effect did the change of intonation 
produce?" This is not a guessing gamp; the audi- 
ence member does not try to guess the "right" 
answer. Either a real communication occurred or it 
did not. 

The evaluation is the opportunity for audience 
and player, to examine together their growing 
awareness and understanding of the dramatic con- 
cepts, as follows: 

1. Intent. What were the players trying to do? 

2. Structure. How did they accompUsh it? What 
form did their efforts take?, 

3. Effectiveness. What was thj? impact of the work 
on you? ' *• 

4. Worth. How profound was the work?. 



Viola Spolin, Improvisation for the Theater: A Handbook of 
Teaching and Directing Techniques. Evanston, III.; Nor(hwcsicrn 
Univcrsity Prcss, 1963, p. 8. 



-^art two 

Originating 
and performing 

Expectancies, strategps, 
and resources 



The Crqcibk was a great experiertce for 
me.. , , my first time on stage, and the 
strength of the other characters gave me 
strength. There are no words that can express 
the happiness I experienced from working in 
the piay . . , The part I played made me feef 
that I was doing something worthwhile. It 
wasn't just an ordinary play that went in one 
ear arid oyt the other. It stayed inside ; .it 
started me thinking, deeply, for the first 
time., ^ 

-El Cerrito High School student actor 
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:. Sensory and 
emotional awareness 



Sensory awareness, sensor>' and emotional recall, and concentration are 
basic to development in acting. His student becomes perceptive and selective 
in Jiis observations. of and response to the environment. He becomes aware Of 
tiie five senses aiid their relationship to the creative process, 

Expjectancies,- strategies, and selected resources are presented for tlie 
theatre activity of developing sensory and emotional awareness. 



Exf)ectancfes: Sensory and emotional awareness 



h To focus on specific sensory pro* 
cesses^ seeing^ hatm^, tastings smell* 
ing, touching 

2. To focus on specific cmouozis 
stidi as sMigcr* elation, or disappoint- ' 
mtiii feeling 

% To become increasingly obser- 
vant of Immediate an^ teal sensations 

4* To recall sensations actually 
experienced in tiij^F^t " 

S. To imagine, sensations 
. 6* To* project visible and honesi 
jcacUons to immcdJatev recalled^ or. 
imagined sensations, free of cliches or 
preconceived tciponscs ^ 

7, To iccolleei and re-create pre* 
dsely the totality of sensations at^ 
tached to a real experience in the 
playcr^s past (sensory and emotional 
recall) 

8* To use sensoiy and emotional 
recall for characterization 

9* To make tncreaslngty fine sen- 
sory discriminations 
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'Rcmfpicemcai and prvgicvuvc cj^tcn^n m Ihc depth and idi^c f.*f ail c^pcvuriwic^ jthvukl mwui 4it Icvcb U ;ind HI and in ail 1 J (hcaiic 
tctivUtes f «e M fit Chui I , pi^e 1 0)> ' ^ • 
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Strategies: Sensory and emotional awareness 



Level 1 

1. The student holds a real object (e.g., a flower) 
and concentrates on all the seiises. 

2. The student holds an imaginary object (e.g«, a 
Ritteit) and reacts with all the senses. 

3. Tlie student reacts to the sound of an imagi- 
nary doorbell (hearingl 

4. Tlie student reacts to eating an imaginary 
lemon (tasting): 

5. The student reacts to touching an imaginary 
hot stove. 

6. The student reacts to seeing an imaginary 
^ rooster in a barnyard. 

7. The' student reacts _to smelling imaginary gm- 
gerbread being bak^d. 

8. The sfudent reacts^to repeiving a hoped-for 
birthday present dfeeling}. 




The student reacts to receiving a hoped-for birthday present. 



9. Students close their eyes and listen to all the 
sounds they can hear, 

10. The teacher sets up simple imaginary situations 
and environments: 

a. Unwrap a piece of bubble gum. chew it, 
taste it, blow bubbles^ have it burst in the 
face, and get rid of both tlie gum and the 
wrapper^ 

b. , Walk througli a garden^ a forest, on a sea- 

sliore, reacting lo the smells, sounds, and 
textures. 

11. The student recalls the experience of eating an 
ice cream conQ, concentrating iirst on the 
<;ensory aspects^ and tlien on his own feelmg 
response. 

12. The teacher uses sensory awareness in develop- 
mg parts of improvisations and playmaking. 
Example: A second-grade class prepares a dra- 
matization of part of Winnie the Pooh by 
A. A. Milne. 

Teacher: Let> all stand up a minute. Now, 
everyone hold on to* your balloon! Come 
on, Suzie. ...You don't have one? Here 
(taking an imaghiary balloon out of the 
air), take this one! There. Now, every- 
r one. . . . When I say the words, weVe going 

to float down with our balloons. OThe 
following words -are spoken in the tone of 
the storyteller:) 

Shhhh. Listen. 'Tliis time he liit the 
balloon, and the air came slowly out, and 
Winnie the Pooh and all tlie children, 
floated slowly down to the ground.'' (Chil- 
dren float to ground.) 

Level II 

1. The. teacher periodically reinforces appropriate 
Level i strategies, stressing more subtle discrimi- 
nations. 

2. The teacher periodically repeats and reinforces 
Level I strategies, using countless variations, 
such as the following: 

a. The actor places liimself in an imtaginary 
envkonnjent, such as a football stadium. He 
tlieii concentrates on all the imagined sounds 
he might hear and later recounts these sounds. 

b. The player is shown a tray containing many 
different objects. The tray is removed from 
view after a short time. The player tlien tries 
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to recall and describe all tUe objects that were 
on;the tray. 

c. Players sit in a circle. The first player draws a 
simple picture and shows.it only to player No. 
2 to lus riglit. The original picture is tlien 
hidden. Player No. 2 draws his recollection of 
the picture ancj shows It to player No. 3 toJ)is 
right. Tliis process continues around the 
circle. The first and last pictures are finally 
compared. , 

d. The student listens to an imagined popular 
song. He determines a specific song, hearing 
every note and .dynamic in the ear of liis 
mind. He reacts, physically and emotionally, 
to what he hears. He avoids a stock reaction 
to popular music. Rather, he makes his own 
honest and genuine reactions visible. He may 
keep time, react facially, move, or dance- 
whatever is real and genuine to him. 

3. The teacher uses emotional recall in developing 
characterization. 

Example/. Seventh-grade students rehearse a 
scene from The Diary of Anne Frank, by 
Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett.* 
The student playing Mr. Van Daan may 
encounter difficulty in projecting guilt and 
embarrassment in being caugl^t stealing food. 
It will be helpful fo ask the boy to remember 
some moment in his childhood when he was 
caught by surprise in some situation and he 
reacted y(ith guilt and embarrassment. Ask 
the student to try to recall the experience in 
complete detail-how he felt mentally^ and 
physically. Ask liim to be as specific as 
possible. Now ask him to re-create his reac- 
tions. Finally, try to transfer that quality to 

^ the rehearsal of The Diary of Anne Frank, 

Level III 

1 . The teacher repeats appropriate level I and II 
strategies. 

2. The student uses sensoiy recall to communicate 
the. environment; e.g., he projects subtle reac?-^ 
tions to different weather, times of day, or 
places. 

3. The teacher continues to use emotional recall to 
enhance characterization. 

Example: An actor playing Walter Lee in A 
Raisin in the Sun (Lorraine Hansberry) may 




Refer to the section entitled **Sources of Drama/Theatre 
Resources" in Part V for bibliographic sources for the plays 
mentioned In (he strategies sections of this publication. 



The student holds a real object and concentrates on all the 
senses. 

'1 ^ ' ' 

[ liave difficulty expressing liis disappointment 
^ and defeat in being refused money by liis 
mother. Or the actress playing Juliet in 
Romeo and Juliet (William Shakespeare) may 
be unable to register convincing Tear before 
drinking the potion. With these and similar 
problems, the teacher may ask the student to 
find an analogous situation from his past, 
recollect and re-create it,* and transfer the 
effectito the scene. 
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Suggested resources: Sensory and emotional awareness 

Some of the resources listed in this framework are Intended for students, others for teacher preparation. 
Some are useful for both students and teachers. Appropriate levels are Indicated for most of the suggested 
resources. 

■Resources for sensory and 'emotional awareness include a wide range ofstimuli such as the following 
wlxich provide and evoke strong sensations and emotional responses: 

• Found objects of varying shapes, colors, textures, weights, or smells such as tree bark, spices, sponge, 
or sandpaper , 

• Materials similar in appearance but different in texture sucJi as salt or sygar . , 

• Sounds and music with strong sensory and emotional connotations: ' f 

Recordings of natural sounds 
. Recordings of mechanical sounds 
Popular and classical music of all kinds (e.g., Debussy's LeMer, T^haikovsky^s 1812 Overture) 

• Films which explore' sensations and feelings i^^^i 

Body and' Soul. Part 2: Soul Film Associates, 1968. (Ray Charles narrating a film about 

the relationship between an oppressed people and their music) 
^Dream of the Wild Horses, 9 minutes. Contemporary Films, I960. (Many pinematic 

techniques used in filming a herd of wild horses to produce a film of strong moods and 

great impact) 

Leaf 1 minutes. Holt, Rinehart and Winston Films, 1962. (Spectacular photography of 

nature, following a leaf in "its journey from the tree branch, througli the air, into a 

valley, and through a river) 
My Own Yard to Play In. 7 minutes. McGraw Hill Films, 1959. (A view of the world 

children create at play; filmed in New York) 
The Red Balloon, 34 minutes. Brandon Fihns, 1959. (Amoving film classic about a small 

boy and his red balloon) I H \\\ 

The Thieving Magpie, 10 minutes. Universal Educational and Visual Arts, 1967. (A 
^^sumptuous visual animation of a folk story set to Rossini's score) J I II HI . 

• Selected sections in acting texts ' . " - /, 

Blunt, J. The Composite Art of Acting. New York: Macmillan Co., 1966, Chapter J9. ^ 
Boleslavsky, Ricfiard. Acting: The First Six Lessons. New York: Theatre Arts Books, 
\ 1956, Chapters 1,2, and 5. 

McCaslin, Nellie. Creative Dramatics in the Classroom. New York: David McKay Co , 

1968, pp. 36-37. ' ( 
McGaw, Charles J. Acting Is Believing (Second edition). '>{ew York: Holt, Rinehart & 

Winston, li>66. Chapters 1, 4, and 5- 
Siks, Geraldine B. Creative Dramatics: An Art for Children. New York: Harper & Row, 

Publishers, 1958, pp. 73-80. 
Walker, Pamela P. Seven Steps to Creative Children's Dramatics. New York: Hill & Wane, 

Inc., 1957, Chapter 1. ' 
Ward, Winifred. Piz>'/AM[A:mg with Children from Kindergarten Through Junior High School, 

New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957, Chapter 3. 
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Interdisciplinary implications of sensory and emotional awareness: Con- 
centration, implicit in sensory and emotional awareness, is fundamental to 
all learning and is a prerequisite to all intellectual pursuit. Sensory and 
.emotional, awareness strategies suggest many possibilities for enlivening, 
focusing, arid enriching experiences in reading and writing at all levels. Final- 
ly, sensory and emotional acuity is basic to all activity in the other arts: 
music, visual arts, and dance. 
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Rhythm and movement 



Movement is an essential element of drama, providing a basis for all phys- 
ical communication. Through rhythm and movement, students develop an 
linderstanding of movement as the external ex|)ressipn of an internal idea, 
intention, or feeling. . ^ . ' 

Experiences in movement range from simple rhythmic activities to the 
complex communication of moods, feelings, ideas, and characters. Because 
movement experiences engage the pupil in motor, affective, and Qognitive 
activity simultaneously, they constructively channel his enormous physical 
energy. Movement activities make ideal devices for starting class sessions 
with strength and vitality. They are also excellent techniques for elevating 
and reestablishing energy, attention, and interest in a classropm when tliese 
qualities ebb. Many of the activities engage a large group of players in the 
solution of a common problem, engendering cooperation and cohesiyeness. 
Because of the extraordinary potential for pleasurable and fruitful activity in 
the study of movement, every effort should be made to keep ttikse activities 
appealing and inventive, avoiding conforming drillwork or calisthenics. 



Expectancies: Rhythm and movement 



L«v«l/I 

I /To develop flexible, diversified, 
and uninhibited physical movement 

2. To express a visiblfe response to 
rhythmic patterns and moods, in music 

3. To show an awareness that the 
body can express many things- 
feelings, activities, and cha^acteriza* 
lion 

^ 4. To create and focus deliberate, 
visible physical energy and tension 

. 5. To control large nruscle move* 
ment (e.g., arms, legs, head) 



Level il 



1. To express original, creative 
ideas and feelings through movement 

2. To express simple characteriza- 
tion through movement 

3. To express environmental forces 
(e.g., weather, time) through movement 

4. To represent objects througli 
movement 

5. To develop effective use of ges- 
ture created by the hands and ail parts 
of the body 

6. To develop effective manipula- 
tion of facial expression 

7. To make movement and action 
seem real, logical, and spontaneous 
(motivation) 

To develop control of bodily 
movement 



Level ill 



1. To manipulate stage movement 
consciously (blocking, composition) to 
further dramatic Ideas 

2. To express complex characteriza- 
tion through movement 

3. To express human emotional 
conditions througli movement 

4. To discover and reproduce inher- 
ent rhythm in movement styles of ani- 
mals or humans 

5. To Represent abstract qualities 
througli movement 

6. To be capable of "ensemble 
playing": the 'cooperative, physical- 
psychological spirit of players engaged 
in^ the solution of common stage prob- 
lems which binds them together with a 
sense of upity and integrity 
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Strategies: Rhythm and movement 



Level I . 

1. The student jumps, moves arms, skips, hops, or 
runs to the rhythmic beat of music, handclap- 
ping, or music and rhytluns created by otlier 
students. 

2. The student moves as though he were a rubber 
baU. 

3. The student moves like his favorite animal. 

4. The student walks to music of different and 
chan^g rhythms. 

5. The student changes level. 

a. Melts like an ice cream cone. 

b. Is pulled up high by the ear. 

6. The student changes size or stance. 

a. Moves like a- fat, thin, short, or tall person. 

b. Is boastful or timid. 

7. The student changes direction in space-forward^ 
backward, diagonally,* circularly, up, or down. 

a. Moves toward an object. 

b. Leaps toward it. 

c. Darts away from it. 

d. Zigzags toward it. 

8. The student represents moods in movement; 

e. g., sad or tired. 

Levelll 

1. The- student walks as he would in different kinds 
of weather (e.g. ^ on a verj' windy day or through 
ahailstonn). 

2. Students pretend to be clothes han|ing on a 
clothesline. ' 

3. The student moves like a jocket going-to the 
jmoon; he walks as if he were talking on^^he 
moon. ^ . 

4. Students create rhythms in clappmg or on sin\- 
ple instruments for which their fellow students 
may improvise movement. 

5. Students change tHe cbmpositibn of space. 
Example: The atmosphere in the classroom 

becomes a substance, and the teacher asks the ^ 
students to move through it, starting at one 
side of the room and crossing to the other. 
The "substance" -might be outer space, mud, 
watef, clouds, gravy, gelatin, or marshmallow. 



6. Students "become'' in space. ' X / ' 
Examples: Pupils "become" the v/ind moving 
through a garden, water trickling dovm a 
stream, blocks of ice melting on the ground, 
surf crashing against the rpcks, marionettes 
walking to school, a xlown in a^ircus parade, 
great green frogs leaping after mes, explorers 
cutting their way through the jungle. 




Students create rhythms and Improvise.movement 
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7. Students explore conflict with movement. 
, Examples for grade eight: 

Students stage a ri6w-motion fight. 
The class Is divided into two groups, and con- 
flict is created as each group responds to a 
* different musical tempo. They play a scene, 
. ysing their tempos* to motivate their actions. 
Students coordinate conflicting (or different) 
rhythmic movements. For example, while one 
student makes an oar-su jke movement, 
another nods his head on the downstroke. 

8. Students collectively create complex movement 
. . patterns^ 

Example for grade seven: The whole class cre- 
ates a machine. One student starts by assum- 
ing a stance and making a rhythmical ma- 
chinelikc movement and sound, another joins 
with a different stance and movement in dou- 
ble time, and so forth. 

9. Students listen to electronic music and sounds 
and respond in moverrieht; 

LeveJII! . ^ 

1. The . teacher, repeats appropriate level I and II 
strategies. 

' 2. The teacher calls out different emotional quali- 
ties such as fear", despair, and exuberance; and 
the students improvise spontaneous movement 
refsponscs. 

3. The teacher assigns different ages, moods, and 
qualitij^s for sUidents to represent through move- 
ment* 

4. One player initiates ah activity in which many 
other players may participate once they i>erceive 
the. nature of the activity. Tliis is a useful exer- 
cise in improvised movement for large groups. 
Example: One player goes onstage pantomiming 

the swinging of a bUly club; he appears to 
scold an imagined child for walking through 
an imaginary bed of flowers. A player in the 
audience watching this decides that this is a 
policeman in a park. He. goes onstage pushing 
a broom as a street sweeper. Three more 
players go onstage and begin a game of jump- 
rope. Another player sneaks onstage and 
when the policeman is not Jooking, picks the 
pocket of the street sweeper, introducing 
interaction between players for the first time 
in the scene. A girl on her way onstage push- 
^^ing.a baby carriage sees the theft and xjonfides 
^ to the policeman, and so forth. 

O 
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5* Two players stand facing one another and one, 
player "mirrors" exactly the movement of the 
other player. The player mirrors all visible move- 
ment: gesture, facial expression, posture, and. 
muscular tension. Then the players change roles. 
Variation: Two players perform some task,"e.g., 
a Ijarber cutting his patron's hair. Two more 
players simultaneously' reflect in mirror image 
this complete activity. The more precisely and 
exactly the activity is "reflected" the more 
effectively the problem is solved. 

6. Two players play a tug-of-war with an invisible 
rope. They are actually to feel and sense the 
experience and then live the experience. Varia- 
tion: Two teams of players may have a tug-of- 
war. 

7. Players (any number) stand behind a screen that 
exposes only then: feef and lower legs. They 
either play a serene or express some dramatic 
quality with their feet alone. This is a nonverbal 
exercise. Hands or backs could be used as 
variations. 

8. Jn body molding one player is the sculptor; one, 
the mert material to be sculpted. The sculptor 
molds his partner into any shape or position. 

" The instructor cdls "freeze!" and each player 
freezes in the exact position he is in until the 
instructor .calls "change!'' Tlie sculptor is now 
the material ^ to be sculpted, - and his partner 
becomes the sculptor. 

9. The student experiments with different stage 
. movement to gain dramatic effect as he stages 

and blocks scenes in rehearsal. 

Example: A student playing the title role in a 
rehearsal of a scene from Shakespeare 's /fom- 
let experiments with movement to set the 
mopd for the "rogue and peasant slave" solil- 
oquy. After he hurries the players offstage, he 
may circle the stage, cross down center, kneel, 
pick up a prop (a mask or a bit of costume 
one of the players has left behind), and begin 
his speech. Or a . different effect would be 
gained if he were to follow the players. out to 
the edge of the stage until tliey are out of 
sight, and then, facing upstage, say, "Now I 
am alone"; turning slowly downstage he 
would then begin the soliloquy, facing out. It 
is not so important how he determines to do 
the speech as it is that he considers the crucial 
role of movement in focusing and setting off 
the speech. ^ 
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Suggested resources: Rhythm and movement 

Resources include sounds to stimulate and accompany rhxthmic movement, instruments for making 
rhythmic and tonal sound,^ films which engender movement ideas, and materials which encourage 
movement exploration, such as the following: 

• Sounds and music \ 

Music with strong and varied rhythms \ ' ^ 

Electronic music - • 

Machine sounds 
Animal sounds 

Sounds of nature ' * . ' 

• Instruments for making sound 

Rhythm instruments (drums,, triangles, and sand blocks) 

Tonal instruments (songbells^ recorders,.and tonettes) ' 

• Films to suggest movement ideas . i^^^j 

Canon, 10 minutes. International Fihn Bureau, 1964. (Visual representation in animation 

and live action of how a music^ canon works) I II m 

Catch a Tiger, 30 minutes. Catch-a-rTiger Co., Milbum, N.J. (Spontaneous, creative - 

children's movement in music, dance, and art at the nursery school level) I 
A Chairy Tale, 10 minutes. International Film Bureau, 1957. (Story ofa young man and 

a chair, the latter refusmg to be sat upon until treated as an equal) I If III 

Glass, 10 minutes. Contemporary Fihns, 1949; (Highly artistic fibn showing glassblovwng - 

by a master artisan contrasted by glassblowing in an automated factory) II HI 

The Hand, 19 minutes. Contemporary Fihns, 1966. (An animated allegory using the hand 

and a man as symbols). . jjj 

Time Is, 30 minutes. Contemporary Fihns, 1964. (A visual exploration of the idea of time 

from many points of views)^--- ' < * . \\i 

Time of the Horn, 7 jniniites. Journal Fihns, 1565. (A smaU boy in Harlem finding a 

battered-trumpet in a trash can and creating a fantasy with it) I II ^ 




Movement activities make ideal 
devices for starting class sessions 
with strength and vitality. 



Phofo by f^ichard \Gii 
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Dance films 

Appalachian Sprifigr 27 minutes. Rembrandt Films, 1959. (Martha Graliam's pioneer 

period folktale with music by Aaron Copland) 
A Dancer's World, 27 minutes. Rembrandt^ Fibns, 1958. (Martha Grahain discussing her 

philosophy of dance and art; performances'by members of her company) 
Fable of the Peacock, 15 minutes. Brandon Films, n.d. (Stylized gesture and movement 

of East Indian dances emphasizing animal characterization) 
The Moor's Pavane, 20 minutes. Brandon Films, 1950. (Jose limon's version of Othello) 
Night Journey, 29 minutes. Rembrandt Films, 1961. (>Iartha Graham's treatment of the 

Oedipus story) 
Materials to stimulate creative movement r 

Scarves,, hoops, string, rope, elastic, tube jersey, gunnysacks, balloons, feathers 
Books on stage movement and related fields. 

Hobbs, William. Stage Fight: Swords, Firearms, Fisticuffs and Slapstick. New York: 

Theatre Arts Books, 1 967. 
Oxenford, Lyn. Design for Movement. New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1954. 
Oxenford, Lyn. flaying Period Plays. London: J. G. Miller, 1958. 
Paiffy-Alpar, Julius. Sword and Masque. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co., 1 967. 
White, Edwin^ and Marguerite Battye. Acting and Stage Movement. New Yprk: Arc 
* Books, 1963.' 
Selected references in acting texts 

Andrews, Gladys. Creative Rhythmic Movement for Children^ Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
. Prentice-Hall, Inc. J 954. , 

Blunt, J. The Composite Art of Acting, New York: Macmillan Co., 1966, Chapters 5, 6, 
and 8. 5 \ 

McG^w, Charles J. Acting Is Believing (Second edition). New York: Holt, ^elfart & 
Winston, 1 966, Qiapter 2. 

Siks, Geraldine B. Creative Dramatics: An Art for Children, New York: Harper & Row, 

' PubUsheis, 1958, pp. 151-59. 

Ward, Winifred. Playmaking with Children from Kindergarten Through Junior High 
^" School: New York: Appleton-Centxiry-Crofts, 1957, Chapter 2 ^ . 

Wiener, Jack, and John Lidstone. Creative Movement for Children: A Dance Program for 

the Classroom. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Company,;! 969. (An excellent and 

simple approach to movement and "modem dance'') 
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• Interdisciplinary implications of rhythm and movement: Physical coordi- 
nation, fluidity and flexibility of movement, grace, timing, ^nd bodily 
contrdl approached through vigorous strategies suggest creative innovations 
in -the traditional physical education program. The strategies described com- 
bine motor^ cognitive, and affective learning in an integrated whole. Many of 
the strategies suggested may be valuable stimuli for visual arts, music, creative 
writing, and modem dance experiences. 
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Pantomime 



Pantomime is the nonverbal communication of an action, an activity, a 
mood, a feeling, or an idea. It offers the student a means of self-expression 
while d'evgloping liis ability 'to communicate an intricate language of 
symbolic and individualized gesture. Many exercises designed to develop 

. pantomimic skills encourage precision, definition, and sensory recall (for 
example, distinguishing between collecting/shells and gatheiiug wood, raking 

* leaves and shoveling snow, and being a seagull and being a huirimingbird). 



Level I 

1. ^To convey the presence' of 
simple imagined objects, with clarity 
and a 'Sense of size and space relation-, 
ship 

2. To convey the meaning of an 
action without words 

3. To feel various real, immediate 
emotions and to communicate them 
visibly and convincingly 

4. To externalize and communi- 
cate a sense of character 



Expectancies: Pantomime 



Level li^ 



.1. To perform a complex panto- 
mime withxlarity and precision (utiliz- 
ing objects, action arid characterization) 

"2. To work cooperatively in groups 
in the creation of pantomime 

3. To present a complex story* in 
pantomime utilizing a defined begin- 
ning,conflict, resolution, andconclusion 



Level Mi 



K To convey subtle feeling tones 
and meanings, profound emotions, and 
complex manipulation of objects in 
complete story pantomime, created 
with other students and utilizing both 
comic and serious moods 

2. To extract essential qualities, 
inherent in movement and heighten 
them to produce nonrealistic, stylized 
pantomime 
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Strategies: Pantomime 



Level I 

1. The student manipulates pnd distinguishes sim- 
' pie imagined objects. For example, he/ *'han- 

-dles" a pencil, a pin, a baseball bat, an iron, a 
feather. He discovers how Jo communicate 
weight, size, volume, texture, temperature; 

2. ,The student performs simple paiitomimed 
activities. 

Examples: A girl in grade three pantomimes 
getting up in the morning. She is sleeping. 
She awakes sharply, beihg shaken by her 
mother (imagined person). Sleepily, she 
pulls oa her slippers, goes to the window, 
opens the shade, reacts to tlie^ fresh air. She 
goes to the basin, brushes her teeth, washes 
her face and hands, dries ,them, and so 
forth. 

The student pantomimes taking off wet 
clothes. Then the student distinguishes this 
fropi taking off dry' clothes. 
" The student washes and dries dishes, then 
pup them away. 

The student is an acrobat walking a tight- 
rope, or a lion tamer. 

3. The Itudent expresses emotional qualities, 
moods, and physical states througli pantomime. 

Examples: Fourth-grade students stand about 
the room. The teacher calls out simple 
emotional qualities such as "joy,*^ "fear," 
or "anger," and the students pantomime 
their reactions. 

The student relates an emotion he associ- 
ates with a given environment. The teacher 
suggests an environment (e.g., a cave), and 
the pupil reacts to it physically (e.g., with 
fear). The student mi^t express liis excite- ^ 
ment in watching a lion tamer or liis 
sadness in finding, a bird with a broken 
wing. 

4. The student relates a change gf mood tlirougli 
pantomime. 

Examples: The student is playing with a new 
game or toy and is obviously proud of it. It 
breaks, and the student is upset. 
Tlie student is waiting for a ride home from 
school and is friglitened because the car has 
not come; then he sees the car arriving and 
isrelieved. 



Tlie students hit expectantly at a pifiata^ 
they- succeed in breaking it and respond 
with satisfaction. 
5. The student expresses characterization in a 

simple situation. ' 

Examples: The student portrays her grand- 
mother shopping and carrying large bundles. 
The student portrays a clown trying to 
cheer up a crying child. 
The student portrays an Indian fishing 
from a stream and catching a fish. 




Pantomine offers the student a nieans of self-expression. 
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6. The student uses pantomime in story dramati- 
zation.* 

Example: Dramatization of Winnie the Pooh: 
Pooh wplks across the playing area in a 
lumbering fasliion and approaclies an imagi- 
^ nary tree. The bees, played by other 
'cliildren, begin to buzz and fly~-around. 
They flap their wings and take tiny steps, 
•trying to simulate the movement of bees. 
Pooh stops 'and listens to them: He reali;zes 
that they are bees, and that where there are 
bees tliere is honey for liim to eat, s6 he 
pretends to climb the tree. 

Level II 

1. The teacher repeats appropriate Level I 
strategies. 

2. The student refines his use of basic pantomime 
techniques. 

Examples: Pantomimed walking, pantomimed 
running, pantomimed climbing of stairs, 
and pantomimed climbing of ladders 



3. The student uses pantomime in story dramati- 
zation. 

Example: A grade six dramatization of E. S. 
Hill's Evan's Corner. The stoiy is one of a'^ 
black cliild who wants a room of his own, 
but because of crowded living space, liis 
mother offers him a comer of his own 
instead. He decides to decorate it and 
, furnish it in liis own way. 
As the scene begins, Evan looks ' thought- 
fully at his corner from every angle, 
feeling the space with his whole body, 
measuring its dimensions by stretching up 
and by lying on the floor a moment, then 
spreads his arms wide to measure the 
angles. 

He smiles to liimself, then pantomimes 
taking a piece of paper and coloring, and 
pinning the picture on one wall. He stands 
back to survey his work. All this time his 
younger brother is imitating Evan's actions 
wistfully, wisliing that he too had a coniL^ 
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The student discovers how to communicate weight, sizq, or volume. 
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4. Students create story pantomimes with a com- 
plete story line, c.onflict, and resolution, 
* expressing characterizatipn and netting. 

Level III 

1 . The teacher repeats appropriate level I and 11 
strategies. 

2. The student develops story pantomimes with 
increasing detail, ^precision, and sophistication. 
He is able to utilize serious ^ell as comic 
subject matter. 

3. The i^iudent leams to e^frafct the essential 
qualities of movement in Jth^ creation of 
stylized jJantomimes: )^ ^ 

Examples: Marcel Marce^u's Cilms offer 
numerous examples of tHis^. \ 
In Pantomimes,^ Mr rceau is catching butter- 
flies. He reaches out for a butterfly^ picks it 
up by the wings. He commurScates that it 
,is a butterfly by holding it between, liis 
thumbs and forefinger and fluttering his 
other three fingers as though thpy were the 
butterfly's wings. When he releases the 
butterfly, he follows it with his eyes, and 



liis whole body takes on the fluttering 
quality of the butterfly's wings. He has 
abstracted the essence oLa butterfly, wliich 
is its fluttering flight. 

In, another ^etch Marceaii is sitting on 
a train car eating grapes. He utilizes two 
essences. The first is jhe bumpy, jerky, 
swaying movement he picks up in liis whole 
body, suggesting the vibrations otthe train 
wheels over the rails arid ties. As he 
continues to eat grapes, he gradually 
becomes tipsy, finally becoming quite silly, 
tossing grapes up into the air and catching 
them in his mouth. He has abstracted the 
idea of grapes as the substanc^e of wine and 
stretched our imagination with liisjoke. 

In either classroom ox formal production, a 
rehearsal of a scene or the full play entirely in 
mime can create new enei^gy, ideas, and spon- 
taneity, especially during the final reheairsal 
period. The students attempt to communicate* 
all the situation, characterization^ and ideas of 
the play, without dialogue, in approximately 
the sar^Q stage time as the play in normal 
rehearsal'. ^ " 



SuggestiBd resources: Pantomime 

Resources include all those for rhythm and movement, as well as the following: 

• Materials to fucilitate student exploration of pantomime 

Ceiling-to-floor mirror for students to observe their pantomimes 

Blocks or neutral scenic modules to* use as'steps, levels, or seats 

Videotape recording equipment to record, renin, and evaluate student work 

• Films of pantomime 

.Baggage, 22 minutes. ACI Productions, 1969. (A solo perfonfiance by ]^amako of a 
symbolic pantomime) . 

The Cube, 56 minutes. National Broadcasfing Company TV, 1969. (A man in ja 
room-sized box attempting to find his way out, with other persons coming and going pt 
will) . / 

The Dinner Party, 7 minutes. Brandon Films, 1958* (Marcel Marceau preparing for and 
attending an elegant party) 

In the Park, 13 minutes. Contemporary Films,. 1956. (Marcel Marceau portraying the 
many characters one enqountere in a . visit to a public park) 

Pantomimes, 13 minntes. George Arthur-Go Pictures, 1955. (Marcel Marceau in 
several: sketches, portraying a lion tamer, a butterfly catcher, and David and Goliath) 

The Tramp and other films of Charles Chaplin 

• Television performailce§ of pantomime 

"Sesame Street.'' National Educational Television. * 
Performances by Red Skelton, Danny Kaye, and others 



Level 



III 



II III 
III 
II III 

mil 

11 III 



II m 
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• Books on pantomime • /, Level 

Blunt, J. The Comppsite Art of Acting. New York: Macmillan Ca, 1966, Chap4r 7. " nm 

Bruford, ^q$q. Teaching Mime. London; Methuen and Co., 1958. (A beginning Jbook on ' 

mime instruction) ' I 11 III 

McCaslin, Jvlellie. Creative Dramatics in tlie Claasroom. New York. David McKay C<J . 

1968,Chai)ter3. • ' • ' I il 

. Nicoll, AUardyce., The Wurld of Harlequin. New York. Cambridge University Press, 1963. II Ml 
Ward, Winifred., P/a^ /HflA-iM^ with Children Jrom ' Kindergarten Through Junior High 

■ Jc/ioo/. New, York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. Chapter 4. , I lb 

y ' . ♦ 



Interdi$f;ipl{nary implications of pantomime. Like rhytlumand mj^venvent 
pantoniime strategies, combined with creative movement and dance, lelate 
to the physical educRion program. 

Because pf the nonverbal nature of pantomime, pantomimic activities 
offer a vahiabie visual stimulus tor student writing of description^ narrative 
or poetry-^ 




Two piayer^ stand facing one 
another^ and one player, "mir- 
rors" exactly the movement of 
ttie other. 



i ■ 
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chapter,/ 

Oral communication 



Oral coramunication is verbal or vocal sound conve>ing or accompanying 
an action, an activity, a mood, a feeling, or an idea^ The shident develops the 
of Iiis vol<^ as an instrument for the expression of meaning and feeling, 
whetiier in speech or nonverbal sound." 



Expectancies: Oral communication 



Level I • Level H 

1. To diWnrrantiite and reproduce 
somis of animak, machmcs» or nature 

2. To listen to, observe, and com- 
bmc sound mtix action (ammal, ma> 
chine, naturaU oi human) 

3. To discriminate and convey' 
moods and feeling tones-danger* joy. 
.«idness, fea'r* surprise, and the like- . 
ihrougjt oral communicaUon 

4. To communicate a specific char* 
actertzatiun through voice and M^und 

5. To convey appropriate feeling 
and cnergeuv ir^ jlvcmeni m recount* 
ing:^fmpk expe<4cnwes, de&cnbmg tiiu 
ahom, dram^^tumg ^tunta^, and the drama wi^ 
like * irnagnsuion-" 



L To read a!(?ud to ^other$ with 
'vitality* c^ty> ima^nation* and emo- 
tion 

2. To convey increasingly complex 
moo^J and chactert^aticn thtough oral 
conununtcation 

3. To convey tniprovjsed and sim* 
pic memorued ^pccvh and pti^ 



vlanty , 
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!*.Tu Qtilu4 ^ijjecuon, articula 
tion» variety, and timing to dramatize 
tlieatrc literature effectively 

Z. Tu speak memorized vomj^lex 
vcrsf^ drama effectivcl>, imagmativcly , 
and witii understanding 



Strategic^: Oral communicatfon 



Love^ I \ ^ 

L The student reproduces sounds. 

« Example$> The student copies animal sounds; 

birds, bears, hons. bees» do^, co^vs, and so 

forth., 

Tlie student creates macliine sounds (mdividu* 
ally or with otljery. - ~ 

Tlie student reproduces bounds from nature, 
wind, thunder, rain, waves crashtn^ ur* Uic 
beach, and so fortli. 



2. Tlic student combines sound with action. 
Examples: The student assumes an animal pos- 
ture, movement, and sounds. 

The student (or group of studeitiA) creates a 
mechanical shape, moves mechahically, and 
^ provides corresponding mechanical souncl. 

3. Tlie studcnt^convey^ emotional qualities tlirougli 
speech in simple story dramatizations. 
Examples. Tlie student is a member of a base- 
ball team engaged in an angry argument witli 
tlte umpire* 
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Students create a mechanical shape^ 
move mechanically, and provide . 
Corresponding mechanical sound. 



Jhe student is a frightened diild lost iir the 
woods who comes upon a'^stranger and asks 
^ -for help, • 

4. The student communicates characterization 
through the voice. 

Examples: The student is a mean old witch 
casting, an eviJ spell. ' 

The student is a bragging acrobat telling his 
fans of his prowess. * 
The student is a sad ckcus clown telling the- 
circus audience why it is so troublesome 
having very big feet. 

5. The student recounts personal experiences, tells 
stories, and the like, usmg dramatic speech. 
Examples: The student recounts i an exciting 

experience or adventure (e.g./ a trip to the 
beach or being stranded in a snowstorm). 
Students retell a story toJd to them earlier by 
the teacher in^preparation for a dramatization 
of the story. ' 

A diamatization of Dr. Seuss's The Sneetches 

fourth-grade class. 
.Teacher: In the^ first, scene wja decided to 
. have two families. Mary, would you tell us the 
first scene? 

Mary: We had two familics-orie with plaui 
, beUies and one withstars on their Mlies. Jn the 
star-belly family they were havilg a picnic- 
and they wouldn't let those others come. 
Teacher: Right, Mary. And wh9 was in each 
of thp families, Tommy? 
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Ptioto by Richard Uee 

Tommy: There were cliildiren and mother and 
father, and they were all mean! 

Teacher: Were the star-bellies nicer than the 
plain-bellies? (Choosing a volunteer) Johnny? 
Johnny: No. The star-bellies were mean, -be- 
cause Ihey wouldn't let anyone play-the way 
some kids are. And the plain-bellies complained 
a lot. So they weren^t so nice, either. . , . 

tevelir 

1 . Tlie teacher repeats appropriate Level I strate- 
gies. 

2. Students read to each other, attempting to bring 
dramatic impact to the printed word. Students 
convey characterization, tension, conflict, and 
so forth through the voice. 

3. Students develb|) more complex improvisational 
' characterizations emphasizing speech. 

4. Advanced students memorize scenes from plays 
which provide them a wide range of character 

* types requiring differuig speech. 
Example: Students prepare scenes from The 
Matchmaker hy^ Thornton Wilder. The play 
provides many male and female vocal charac- 
terizationsvrangung from the young B'^irnaby to 
tiie aginjg Vandergelder.for men andjrom the 
shy Minnie Fay to the flamboyant Dolly Levy 
for women. Students can exchange parts 
durihg the activity. 

5. Where appropriate, students present^ bih'ngual 
performances of scenes from plays in transla- 
tion. 
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Example: Spanish-speaking children perform 
m scenes from Lope de Vega's Fuente Ovejuna 

in both Spanish and English. 

Level III 

1. The teacher repeats appropriate level J and II 
strategies. 

2. The student pursues tl)e following four basic 
speech objectives which are necessary to effec- 
tive theatre speech: * 

Projcttiun the production of audible speech 
and the ability to use different levels of volume 
effectively 

Artiuddtiutu the clear and unaffected pronunci- 
ation of speech, including the ability to manipu- 
late dialects 

Variety, the ability to sfeak with rich and 
diverse texture and to utilize the elements of 
emphasis and pitch 

Emphasis: the deliberate placement of stress 
. upon a word, a phrase, or an idea in speech 
Pilch: the abiUty to use and extend the scale 
of heiglit or depth of the voice 

Timing, the deliberate placement in tirhe of a 
line, a word, a phrase, or an idea in speech, 
.utilizing ' the elements of tempo, build, and 
^ause 

Tempo: the fate of speed of speech 
, Build: the abiHty to move to a heiglitened 
I moment or climax in speech 
^ Pause, the deliberate use of timed silence for 
j dramatic effect in stage speech 

I The teacher develops exercises to meet identifi- 
j able speech deficiencies. Tliese exeroise^ are 
perhaps most enjoyably presented in an improvi- 
sational context, or they may be directly related 
to a formal scene in progress. Meanin^ess and 
tiresome note repetitions of rhymes and speech 
exercises are avoided. The following are exam- 
ples of some tpeech improvement exercises 
approached from an improvisation al basis. 

Examples; 

Gibberish conversation (variety, pitch, empha- 
sis). Two playprs agree upon a topic of 
conversation and proceed to converse in 
gibberish, the language of nonsense sounds. 
Tlie intent 'is actually to communicate with 
nonsense sounds, using the widest possible 
range of vocal sound. Tliere are endless 
variations on gibberish exercises, from deliver- 
ed 
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ing political orations to playing scenes of 
conflict.^ 

Foreign language gibberish (dialect). Players 
improvise a scene in gibberish using the 
melody, intonations, and sound patterns of 

^Morc detailed suggestions on gibber ish ^exercises may be found 
in Viola Spolin, Improvisation for the Theater. A Handbook of 
Teaching and Directing Techniques. Evanston, UK: Northwestern 
University. Press, 1963, pp. 120-27. ' > 



Photo by Harlin Smith 




Oral communication is a necessary part of every student's 
language experience and provides a creative meians to 
growth in that area. 
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some specific foreign language; e.g., French. 
Students must not speak the actual foreign 
language but must stay witli gibberish, bor- 
rowing only the melody of the language. (Tliis 
exercise obviously requires some knowledge 
by the players of the sound of the actual 
language.) ' j 

Stage whisper (projection, variety). Students 
agree upon character, situation,-and setting in 
which it would be necessary^ to whisper (e.g., 
sitting in church). They then play the scen^, 
using only the technique known as the stafee 
whisper (a tliroaty, aspirant, barely voi6ed 
sound). Tlie students must be au<lible 
througliout the entire classroom or the/tre. 
Vowels and consonants (articulation). Stu- 
dents agree upon a topic of conversation. The 
teacher calls "vowels!" Studeni^ continue 
conversation, stressing all the. v0wel sounds; 
the speech is open, languid,"" and mellow 
sounding. The teacher calls "consonants!" 
Students continue conversation unbroken but 
proceed to stress all the consonant sounds; 
the speech is now sharp, metallic, and percus- 
sive. The teacher continues to switch back^ 
and foi th. 

Dubbing (timing, tempo, variety). Players 
form ^oups of four. Each actor has a partner 
who is his offstage 'Voice." The actors decide 
on character, situation, and setting; they 
proceed to play a scene, the actors onstage 
providing the movement and the actors off- 
stage dubbing their voices. Both the onstage 



actor and his offstage counterpart must give 
and take from one anotli^. 
Extended sound (projection, variety). The 
actors determine character^, situation, and 
setting in which they would have to use 
extended sound, .^liich consists of height- 
ened, elongated^/drawn-out sounds (especially 
vowel sounds)^^ for example, an actor on one 
cliff calling 9Ver a ravine to his partner on the 
opposite cUff. The actors play the scene \yith 
extended/Sound: "he-e-ello-o-o He-e-te-enm-n- 
ry-e-e-e!" 

Z. Students^ read and act radio plays, or plays in 
\yhich everything must be communicated solely 
tlirougl) the Voice. Such dependence .upon 
speech alone forces the student actor to plumb 
the depths of liis imagination as he strives to 
jmake his voice more flexible and creative. The 
audience is not permitted to see the actors. The 
plays may be tape-recorded so that the per- 
formers may hear and evaluate their own work. 

4. Students study verse drama (speeches from 
Shakespeare, Gfeek drama, Moliere, apd modem 
verse playwriglits) and learn how ;to under- 
stand and communicate verse drama effectively. 
Students discover how rhythm and meter, meta- 
phoric language, and analogy work in.a dramatic ^ 
context to create aural dramatic effects. Tape ^ 
recording of speeches and scenes provides the 
student with the opportunity to. hear and 
evaluate his own work. ^ 

5. Where appropriate, students continue to present 
. bilingual performances of plays. 



Suggested resources: Oral communication ^ 

Resources include models of excellence in vocal production and performance such as the following: 
• Materials for vocal performance ' * 

' The full range of theatre literature 
Poetry - 
Prose . ^' 

Radio plays; e.g., by Norman Corwm or Orson Welles. 



. Recordings to stimulate vocal awareness and variety . e 

Famous Gilbert and Sullivan Songs. Columbia. (Performed by Martin Green) 
Introduction to Shakespeare, Golden Record. (Performed by Maurice, Evans) 
John Brown's Body (Stephen Vincent Benet). Columbia. (Performed by Tyrone Power, 

Judith Anderson, and Raymond Massey) 
Just So Stories (Rudyard Kipling). Caedmon. (Performed by Boris KariofO 
Peter attd the Wolf. (Seige ProkofiefQ. Columbia. (Performed by Cyril Ritchard and 
Eugene Onnandy) 



Level 

II III 
II 

III 
II III 
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, ■ Poems and Tales (Edgar Allan Poe). Caedmon. (Performed by Basil Rathbone and 

' Re^SrSM. Decca. (Performed by Charles ^Laughton) 

?^et!r%7S;/; (Geoffrey Chaucer). Caedmon. (Performed by Peggy Ashcroft) 
Recordings of reader's theatre and.voice plays - ^ k„ i^hn 

Xro/^^^ OVaiiam Shakespeare). Volumes 1 and 2. Columbia. (Performed by John 

-Br^^nBrecht (Bertolt Brecht). Columbia. (Performed by the oXfes^Totrcfdric 
Don Juan in HellAG. B. ShaW). Columbia. (Perfprmed by Charles Boyer, Cednc 

Hardwicke, Charles Laugliton, and Agnes Moorehead) 
In White America (Martin Duberman). Columbia. 

(Perfonned by BBC cas.) 
^tl^- (Perro^ea Mo„,o«. CM, 



Level 

II III 
II III 
III 



III 
III 

III 
11 III 
II III 

III 



II III 

. Ill 

III 
III 

.II III 

11 III 
III 




The student assumes an animal posture, movement, and sounds. 
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. ""^StZf''"' ^"8=>- (Perfo^^el by Jolm Gielgud and 

Anthony Quayk) '"^ ff'rfomed by Judith AndSon and 

0«„ (Sophocles). Caed^on. (Perfonned by Dougta. CampbeU and Stratford 

• Resource recordings for dialects 

r,Mf!'7j'°/1'"'J^'^ Lanchesler). Caedmon. 
A,.. (Perfonntd^t R^tti^IrnXr^ftS^'"''" ^^"S'>- ^P""- 

Ksfe;iXSf.^Lit:s-grdr'"^ 

iS^^nleT^y'MliiZr"''' SPo^e" Arts. (Two n,onoIogu« 

. FUms"*"^'™ '^"'^ ^''"*'"-''(HaI Holbroofc). Colurtbto. 

• Books on oral communication 

"'Tu'i "is.^ZT"' Vork: MacmiUan Co., 1966. Chapters 10, 

^^Z'ifi: ■^'-"•-^"fett New York: Theatre Arts 

"XS, mf" New York: n,eat,« Art. 

"c^^r^*^^^^^^^ Theatre Arts Books. ,966. 

.1968. Chapter 8 fchSreadS "'^ ^^ay Co.. - 

' " wSo'S.'chttflO Holt. Rinehart & 

Chapter 13 (speech h„provemeaU„d cta«I °eS^^^^^^ * f^'-'-V""'"*) and 



level 

II III 
III 

III 

III 
. Ill 

m 

III 
III 



HI 

III 
III 

III 
III 
III 

III 
III 



III 

II III 

III 

III 
III 

II 

II III 
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chapter 8 





Improvisation is the creative, cooperative, and spontaneous dramatic 
response to rapidly changing and unanticipated dramatic stimuli. Improvlsa- 
tioft4pvolves setting out to solve a stage problem with no preconception of 
how it will be done, permitting everything in the environment (^nim^te or 
inanimate) to serve the experience. Spontaneity, the dynamic released' when 
individuals are placed in an open environment and cooperatively united by a 
creative purpose, becomes the means to experiential learning. Common to all 
improvisation is the need to establish and build trust, cooperation, and 
support among the participants. 

The basis of improvisation is the problem to be solved. It can be a 
complex problem with a beginning, conflict, resolution, and conclusion,, such 
as creating an extemporaneous scene based on an incident from real life, a 
story, a poem, an object, ai; idea, or a costume. Or it can be a simpler 
problem, such as using the hands only to respond to different emotional 
cues. It can be entirely nonverbal, or it can utilize ■ dialogue,. Because 
preplanning removes the essential spontaneity of improvisation, preplanning 
by students and demonstration and .example by the teacher are- kept to an 
absolute mmimum. ' * : 

Improvisation is an end in itself. Additionally, the improvisational 
(spontaneous) approach can be utilized as a means to learning many other 
theatre activities. 



Level I 

1. To respond quickly and collabo- 
ratively to rapidly changing stimuli 
^ 2. To use appropriately the total 
environment (room, furniture, per- 
sonal resources, other people, weather, 
and so forth) in the solving' of an 
impro^ationai problem 

3. To us6" the structural compo- 
nents of story improvisation: begin- 
ning, conflicj, resolution, and ending 

4. To develop increasingly sophisti- 
cated characterization, using voice, 
movement, and emotional involvement 
in interacflons of increasing com- 
plexity 



Expectancies: Improvisation 



Level II' 



Level III'' 



^Reinforcement and progression in the deptji and.range of all expectancies hsted for Level I should occur at levels II and 411- 
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Strategies: 

Level I 

1. Students are given a box of propjerties (e.g., a 
ball, k knife, a bag of money) or costumes (e.g., 
a funny old hat with a very big feather, a 
worn-out shoe, a checkered handkerchief); tliey 
improvise a story suggested by these articles. 

2. Students listen to stories from literature (e.g.. 
Mother Goose stories) and improvise parts of the 
stories. As a variation, the students improvise a 
situation entirely from their imaginations about 
the characters in the stories. 

3. An ambiguous visual stimulus is used to spur an 
ifaprovisation. 

Example: A large black circle of cloth is placed 
on the floor (or a circle of rope or a pile of 
sticks). Groups'' of two to four students 
approach the stimulus, discuss it, and use it. 
They determine what it is (e.g., a well, a 
manhole, a spaceship, something to eat,, or 
sometliing to wear). The students respond to 
it and use it. 

Level II 

1 . The teacher repeats Level I strategies in more 
challenging and difficult settings. 



Improvisation 

2. Students improvise scenes from short stories, 
poems, myths, and songs. 

3. Students are shown a picture; they discuss what 
they see and then improvise a 5tory based on 
thejr perceptions. 

Example: A seventh-grade teacher shows her 
students a print of Brueghel's The Fall of 
Icanis, Tlie teacher helps the students to note 
the various elements of tl)e picture (e.g., 
Icarus in the waves with his wings destroyed, 
the farmer with his back turned to Icarus, the 
fishermen looking away, tlie sliips sailing 
away from Icarus). Tl)e students improvise a 
scene around the situation and characters. 
After the improvisation it would be worth-, 
while for the teacher to tell the class the myth 
of Daedalus and Icarus. The actual .myth can 
then be dramatized. It can be loosely impro- 
vised or developed into a more formal drama- 
tization (see Chapter 9, "Play ma king/Play- 
writing")- The same example is appli.cable 
wifh older students and can include literature 
as an additional stimulus. At least three 
poems describe Brueghers pamting: W. H. 
Auden's Musee des Beaux Arts, William Carios 
Williams', P/c/w/-^ from Brueghel: Landscape 





Improvisation Is the creative, cooperative, and spontaneous dramatic response,to dramatic stimuli. 
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Students, improvise a situation 
entirefy from their imaginations. 




with the Fall of Icarus, and Edward Field's 
Icarus, 

4. The teacher ^announces a setting in which people 
might naturally. meet (e.g., an airport, a super- 
market, a bus stop, or a dance). Students go 
onstage as distinct characters of their choosing 
and interact with^ the other players in that, 
environment. The teacher can assign a specific 
focus to the characterizations (e.g., to project a 
specific age, occupation, or emotional state). 

Level ill 

LThe teacher repeats level I and II strategies in 
more challenging and difficult settings. 

2. Students improvise scenes from literature. 

3. Students are given a poetic image; e^., *This is 
the way the world ends- not with a bang but a 
whimper.'' ' They improvise' the sense of the 
image. 

4. Students discover how conflicts operate. 
Example: The teacher divides the students into 

pairs and instructs them to determine tlieir 
character relationship, their setting, and a 
simple activity during which they may con- 

^From T. S, Eliot. The Hollow Men/ In Collected Poems, 
1909-1935. London: Fiber. 1936. 



verse. Each partner individually decides on a 
conflict which he will have with his .partner. 
He does not tell his partner what it is, but liis 
objective in the- scene is to communicate the 
conflict to his audience without tallcing about 
it. The problem is over when* each player 
discovers the other's conflict. 

5. Students and teacher utilize improvisation to 
explore new characterization and movement 
ppssibilities and to maintain spontaneity in the 
rehearsal of plays in the classroom and in the 
formal production. 

Examples: Students improvise scenes in the 
play which happen offstage and are merely 
inferred or alluded: to in the text. 
Students exchange roles in improvisations and 
observe others improvisuig their parts to 
discover new qualities of characterization. 
Students ,/mprovise dialogue for long, com- 
plex, or otherwise difficult speeches in 
attempting to transfer the naturalness of 
speech in the improvisation to the scripted 
dialogue. 

Tl)e director asks students to improvise Scenes 
in ' the play which have lost spontaneity 
through a long rehearsal period. 

/ 
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Suggested resources: Improvisation 

Resources include materials wliich may be used in actuaUmprovisation and materials which stimulate 
thought about the spontaneous, creative* process itself. Some exalqiples are listed: 
. • Materials for use in improvisation injhe classroom 

String, wood, foil— no limitations 

Simple "at hand*' objects and properties' 

Recorded, live, and improvised music 

Paintings and photographs 

Literature: short stories, poetry, mythology 

Simple costume pieces: hats, shawls, squares of cloth, canes, eyegla^es 
Simple public address system: two microphones, amplifier, speakers 

• Films io stimulate spontaneous, creative thouglit and response \ iq^qi 

Adventures of Asterisk. 10 minutes. Contemporary Films, 1957. XAnima ted drawings 

depicting the creative expression of a boy growing to manhood) \ I If 

Begone Dull Care, 8 minutes. International Film Bureau, 1949. (Visual interpretation of 

Oscar Peterson jazz track) * _ _ I n III 

Boiled Egg, 5 minutes. McGraw-Hill, 1968. (Amusing, symbolic, animated film) III 
Rhinosceros, 11 minutes. McGraw-Hill, n.d. (Animated visual translation of lonesco's 

satire on mass conformity) ^ * III 

The Wall, 4 minutes. McGraw-Hill, 1966. (Animated film about slave and master, or the 

man who does the work and the opportunist who watches and takes the credit) III 
Why Man Creates. 25 minutes. Pyramid Film Productions, 1968. (A live and animated 

treatise on the creative process) III 
A Windy Day. 12 minutes. Gjove Press Film Division, 1968. (Depiction of cliildren's 

creative fantasy world) I II m 

• Books on improvisation 

McCaslin, Nellie. Creative Dramatics in the Classroom. New York: David McKay Co., 
1968, Chapter 4. I n 

Spolin, Viola. Improvisation for the Theater. A Handbook of Teaching and Directing 

Techniques. Evanston,^ 111.: Northwestern University Press, 1963. (A handbook of vast 1 
importance to all theatre teachers and to all teachers seeking to use drama in the 
classroom; an excellent resource for ail theatre activities, and creative learning 
processes) ^ I U ni 



In terdisctp Unary 'implications of improvisation: Improvisation is the 
process of living and dealing with change; that is, approaching the unknown 
with daring and meeting its problems and challenges dynamically and 
creatively. Therefore, improvisation is a necessary life skill. 



chapters 

Playmaking/playwriting 




Playmaking is literally the making of ,a play. In levels I and II 
(approximately kindergarten througl) grade eiglit), playmaking refers to the 
culminating actmg experience in which tlie original story improvisation, 
supported by sensory awareness, movement, pantomime, and oral communi- 
cation, is carefully structured and planned, played, evaluated, and replayed, 
with no formal audience. - 

In levels 11 and III (approxunately grades five tlirougli twelve), wherein 
tlie culminating acting experience is the performance of plays from theatre 
literature, playmaking becomes formal playwriting in whicli the student 
writes origmal plays and creates original theatrical events. His first original 
plays, developed from ^improvisation,* will spring from his playmaking 
experience. Later he will write plays direCtly from his imagination. 



Expectancies: Playmaking/playwriting 



Level! 

1. To listen carefully to a story 
being told dramatically and to recall 
specific situations, plot, setting, and 
characterization ' 

2. To take part actively in the 
planning of a dramatization 

3. To play a wide variety of roles 
v^th honesty and originality 

4. To recognize and use simple for- 
njai components of a dramatization: 
beginnbig, complication and ^conflict, 
resolution and ending 

5. to communicate to an audience 
by clear and intelligible gestures and^ 
expression and by adequate vocal pro* 
jection and expression 

6. To be aware of the physical 
pla>;ing area for performance and the 
relationship created between the play- 
er and the audience 



LeveMI 



Level III 



1. To develop An original scene or 
play from improvisation 

2. To discover the connotative 
effects of movement, gesture, and 
vocal expression and their powers to 
move aii audience * 

3. To' create original, ^theatrical 
events using various i|ie^ia (e.g., film, 
music) 



1. To write original plays 

2. To create more sophisticated 
theatrical events, <4ising various media 

3. To understand and manipulate 
the formal elements of plot, setting, 
characterization, exposition, complica- 
tion, conflict, and resolution 'In play- 
writing 
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Strategies: Playmaking/playwriting 



Levels I and i I 

I. Students participate in the development of story 
dramatizations. The steps in developing story 
dram^tizations^e logical and sequential, 
a. Preparing the stimulus 

(1 ) Criteria for choosing tl)e story 

The story is. appropriate to tlie age, matur- 
ity, and experience oHhe students. 

Tlie story is dramatic in nature and has 
potential for movement, pantomime, 
and rhythmic response. 

Tl)e story contains opportunities for the 
development of strong characterizations. 

.Tlie story provides ample ^opportunity for 
group playing (several players interacting 
at a tune). 

The stoiy provides the opportunity for 

development of dialogue. 
Tfie story possesses worth; it is worthy of 

time spent in the dramatization of it. 
The story is- enjoyable and interesting to 

the storyteller. 

(2) Criteria for adjusting^the story for dramatic 
purposes 

The storyteller adjusts he story for drama- 
tic sequence, arranges it for an appropriate 
number of scenes, .and deletes story ele- 
ments that unnecessarily confuse or com- 
plicate the dramatization (subplots, compli- 
cations, nonessential characters). Such an 



adjustment of a story provides an exciting 
challenge to the teacher. Cuttings of many 
stories and plays are available for story- 
telling purposes. However, the teacher who 
plans the cutting of a story should have the 
complete knowledge of the full plot that is 
essential to intelligent abridging and will 
retain the opportunity to tailor the stoiy to 
tlie needs of a specific student group. 

Example: A fifth-grade class dramatizes 
Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. (Tl)is example is used through- 
out the discussion of playmaking.) 

The teacher can simplify the Story by 
using only Puck, Oberon, Titania, and 
Bottom and augmenting those major 
roles with some of the' fairies that 
attend both Oberon and Titania. Such a 
simplification maintains part of the 
plot but removes a-gfeat deal of compli- 
cation, making it easier for children to 
understand and giving them a more 
manageable task. 
(3) Criteria for teacher planning, prior to 
telling the story 

The teacher determines how to moti- 
vate response to the story and set a 
mood for its telling. 

The teacher considers what, if any. 
Background information about the 



PhotQby Richard Lee 




The students' first original plays, 
developed from improvisation, will 
spring from their playmaking expe- 
rience. . 
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story can be helpful or interesting 
(its origin, autlior, and so forth). 
- The -teacher -determines the "'scene or 
scenes that will be best for dnma- ~ 
tizatipn. 

Tlie teacher determines segments or 
parts of the scene(s) that the 
students can play or "try. on" 
before the entire dramatization is 
put together. 
The teacher determines the problem in 
the scene or the story'; i.e., the 
complication which will build to a 
plimax ajid ultimately be resolved. 
The teacher determines the climax of 
the scene. 

The teacher analyzes the characters in 
the story and theinmportant traits. 
If there are few characters in the 
original story, the teacher can 
decide to add other roles to provide 
a more appropriate group expe- 
rience. 

The teacher determines key questions 
to stimulate creative planning of 
. the dramatization. 
The teacher determines evaluative cri- 
teria to focus observation during 
^ the playing. These criferia form the 
basis f or constructive group 
evaluation. >^ \ 
The teacher considers possible exten- 
sion of the initial playing for later 
sessions. 

Presenting the s^'Imulus 

(1) Motivation: > . related idea or activity' is 
used to prepare the group, to bring 
child and material together. 
Example! The teacher presents a 

^^imple costume piece, such as the 
donkey's head Bottom will wear. 
This unusual object will interest 
and involve the students. 

(2) Presentation: The story is told with as 
much animation and suggestion as is 
necessary to stimulate the imagbation 
of the listener. Storytelling is an art, 
and there is no one way to do it. The 
teacher chooses a style that is comfort- 
able and natural. Whatever the teacher's 
individual style, the objective is the 
stimulation of the student's own 



" imagination and originality. At the time 
of, presentation, background informa- 
tion about the story can be given. 
Exaniple^' Tlie-teachei _exj3la^ 

students that the story is drawn" 
from a play by Shakesp<?are^ and 
perhaps that the quartet of players 
dealt with here is only a sampling 
of the rich assortment of coUrtiers, 
lovers, spirits,, and nistics repre- 
sented in the total play. Such infor- 
mation also provides a way to 
expand the dramatization to in- 
clude other scenes or characters in 
subsequent sessions. 

c. Group plannmg for the dramatization 
Tlie teacher asks the students questions to 
accomplish the planning steps. ^ 

(1) The sequence of events in the story is 
reviewed. Students may retell the story 
roup I robin style. The retelling should 
be a lively dramatic process in itself.. 
Example: 

Teacher: All right. Let^s quickly 
review the story* What was tli&^first 
scene, Mary? 

Mary: Queen Titania and King 
Oberon have a fight* She doesn't 
Nrapt to marry him pr do what he 
saj^. She goes away with her atten- 
dants,, and he decides to get even 
" with her and make her sorry. 
Teacher: Anyone want to add any- 
thing to that? 

Tommy: Don't forget that Tuck is 
an impish little guy; and he works 
for Oberon. 

Teacher: Right! But we don't meet 
liim until the next scene. 
Tommy: Yes, but don't forget. 
Teaclier: We won't. Thank you, 
Tommy! How about telling us 
about the second scene, Calvin? 

(2) THe number of scenes to be dramatized 
is determined. All scenes lire planned 
before any are played. 

(3) The characters^ both essential and 
optional, are determined. Consideration 
is given to th^ir sex, age, occupation, 
health, disposition, relationsliip to 
others, and so forth*, 



(4) Activities \yhich can help students 
develop ideas for characterization can 
be introduced* 

Example: 

^ Teacher: Tommy, you r<jranded us 

that Puctnvas an impish little fel-^ 
low." Can you show us some ways in 
which Puck miglU move, walk, or 
rim? Tliat would help us decide 
Jiow to playiiim. 
, (Tommy demonstrates,) 
Teacher: Thapic you^ Tommy. Any 
other ideb qf how Puck might 
move? 

(Several volunteers show tlieir con- 
, ception of Puck's movement.) 

Teacher: YouVe all ^ven us a lot 
of ideas to work witli. 

(5) Opportunities for dialogue are ex- 
plorc(^ 

. (6) Necessary exposition (imf^^tant infor- 
mation wliich must be c6nvcy'ed by 
each character to further plot arjd 
reveal cliaracter) is determined and 
clarified. 

(7) The specific manner in which each scene 
will begin and end is determined. 

(8) Use of stage space is determined. The 
areas of the classroom or stage to be 

^ used for each scene are allocated^^ind 
the necessary real or imagined proper* 
ties selected, 

(9) Particularly difficult or complicated 
parts of a scene arc tried out, and any 
problems r<^olv«d^ -5 ^ 

(10) The audience*s focus of observation is 
established to heighten the experience 
and guide evaluation.. 

(11) Signals for beginning and ending each ^ 
scene are established. These may be ' 
called by the teacher,^ or/fthe teacher 
may ask a studmt to call tliem. Wlien 
the scene is ready to begin, tlie^ teacher 
may call, for example, ."i^dy," 
"places/* and "curtain.'* At tliescene*s 
conclusion the teacher calls, "curtain.'! 

Playing the scene . 

After planning discussion complete and 
the stdry ig clear ^to all tlie partidpants (a 
final review may bt' advisable), the follow- 
ing steps occur: 



(1) The cast is chosen. Volunteers are. used* 
with a balance maintained between 
more capable and less confident stu- 
dents* 

E?^ample: 

Teacher: All riglit. Now I think 
well cast tlie entire story, and play 
it from beginning to end without 
stopping, ru say. "cast onstage."* 
•*ready,*' "in character/*, and 
"curtain** for each scene, and well 
go on from on^ scene to the next. 
First, Iet> cast tlie leading parts for 
each scene, and see if everyone can 
. play one large part in at least one 
scene. We*U have a different Puck 
for each scene, and a different 
Oberon, Bottom, and Titama. Tlien 
we*ll cast the otlter parts. Volunteer 
only if you haven't already got a 
V ^ - part, Tlien, for the attendants, peo- 
pJe in tlie forest, tndanjmals, you 
can play again. So you will each 
have one large p^t and one or more 
smaller parts. 

(2) The signals are called for beginning and 
ending each scene. If a playing bogs 
down, tlie teacher may call **cariain** 
and evaluate- the scene to that point Or 
a scene can sometimes be' helped by a 
word or two of teacher coaching from 
the side. ' - - 

' (3) Thp scene need not be played exactly 
as it has been told or> planned. /A 
^i^tive scene can grow out of the 
. original situation* The initial story can 
i^rve as a spri^igboard for new and 
original plot sequences. However, such 
departure sliould be noted and acknowl- 
edged during the evaluation. 

e. Evaluating the dramatization 

An evaluavton by teacher and students 
foUows each, playing* 

(1) TJk* taaciifcT asks questions p develop 
discriminating, provocative* and 
thouglitful evaluation* 

(2) The teacher guides and stimulates dis- 
cossion, taking care not to dominate it. 

(3) Positive comments ar^, aohcited firsts 
Then, for the slated purpose of clarify- 
ing and enhancing tlie cqmmum'cation 
of the story, the teacher solicits sugges** 
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fiom for improvement. The? students 
tcerfontiance is never labeled as wrong* 
Sincere effort is alw^uys viewed posi^ 
lively. To depersonalke enUcisin and 
relate it tojealization of tiie cltaj:aci:er*$ 
patentkd^ it is helpful to state evalu* 
ative comments in terms of the dmrac- 
ler*s name irather than the ^ludent*$ 
.name. 

(4) The criteria used for evaluanon var>' 
according to Uie age and experience of 
the students and, the objective> of the 
teacher. For. ver> young cluldrcn, plan- 
mng and cvaluatiori are greatly sinjpU* 
tied Results are not always judged on 
tlie basis of what is ^^en, Tiie value of 
tiie expenence for thtt ciiild may be~ 
. mtcrnaJ, not demonstrable. 
(5> Cnterta for evaluation can be organised 
around the four theatre concepts. The 
{ollowing qttestions would nor necessar- 
fly be asked of students in their stated 
c fomn but they represent the ideas to be 
^ouglit in evaluation , 
(ai Intent What was tlte majn idea or 
theme? Did the student make clear 
what the> were trymg to comnmni- 
cate in character, settmg, and cofi- 
flict? 



Co) Structure. Was the action clear? 
Was dialogue vivid, descriptive, 
natural? Did the scenefs) liave a 
strong and clear beginning and end- 
ing? Was the^Iimax excitingly real- 
^ l^edt and if so how was this 
accomplished? Was all tlie necessary 
exposition presented? Were the 
characters individual, genuine? 
Werc dialogue and action appropri- 
ate to the characters? Were the 
characters \v<>?Rirtg togetltei^ listen- 
ing and "Tespoktling? 

(c) Effectivene^ 'and worth: Did you 
like the scene? How did it move, 
amuse* or touch you? Did the scene 
suggest any larger meanings? 

(6) The evaluation is summarized, and its 
conclusions ^become the basis for a 
replaying of the scene* Each scene is 
planned, played, evaluated, and re- 
^ played as long as growth occurs. 

Students participate In tlie development of 
dramatizations based on stimuli other titan 
stories. For example, a painting, a property, or 
a costume piece ma> suggest a story which the 
class members can create from their imagina- 
tions under th*e guidance of tjie teacher. 



f-ct siuKSms ill leveij Ul* p^a^m^%*uQ bew>mes piiayw* *t<n^ «n vihtch ihuy may a.eate ongiftajjyhetjirical events 
$iiCh^ Casey QKthe^BiiL 
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Levels II and HI 

KThe student writes pl«iys individually or col- 
laboratively. 

Examples. One approach to playwriting is 
tlirough improvisation. Some contemporary 
playscripts are based upon improvisational 
sequences developed by itlie collaboration of 
actors and playwright. WJiqreas it is often 
difficult for the novice to write from lus own 
experience or inexperience, writing from 
improvisation provides a sound experiential 
springboard for his writing. The improvisation 
it loosely planned, played, replayed d> often 
as proves fruitful, and is tape-recorded. The 
student playwright develops Ms script from 
the tapqd improvisation. His process, tlien, 
becomes one of selection and invention. He 
chooses the most effective situations, ideas, 
and lines from tlie' improvisation and develops 
liis pjay from there. As the student writes and 
creates, conscious attention is directed to the 
discovery and knowledge of theatre concepts 
(intent, structure, effectiveness, and worth) 
and how they shape the formal elements of 



play structure and creative writing (theme, 
mood, genre, style, and so forth). 
Students who are ready to do so 'may write 
iodi"'.dually from their own imagination and 
expericLces. Playwriting should not be a 
hypotheticaf, literary exer'Sise, l)ut should be 
intended for perfom^ance and production in 
the studio theatre atmosphere of the class- 
room. . " ' . . 

2. The student creates original theatrical events. 
Example; Students should be encouraged to 

develop mixed media creations Nvliich inte- 
grate live theatre with the electronio^media. 
Photography, films, projections, ligliting, 
music, original musical composition, and elec- 
tronic scoring air may. be combined to make 
the living theatre more vital. 

3. A logical cutaiination of the playwriting expe- 
rience would be thp performance of outstanding 
original plays or theatrical events as part of the 
fonnal production program. The original student 
work, after thouglitful trial, evaluation, and 
revision m workshop production, may be suit- 
able for tlie formal production. 



Suggested resources: Playmaking/piaywriting 

Resources are divided here into the tw6 categories of playmakmg and playwriting: ^ ' 

♦ Materials to develop creative playmaking 

Costume pieces, photographs, paintirlgs, music to stunulate creative dramatization 
An open playing area with movable furniture 

♦ Films on playmaking j^^^^^ 

Creative Dra^na The First Steps, 28 minutes. Northwesteni University., 1962. (A fourth- 
gradp class being introduced to creative drama) I II 

Creativity in Teaching. 29 minutes. KPIX-TV, San Francisco, 1963. (Playmaking in an 
elementary school setting) ^ - ' I U 

♦ Sample stories for dramatization in playmaking (arranged in order of increasing 
sophistication) 

Umbrella by TaroYashima - ' * I II 

Arc You My Mother? by P. 0. Eastman I II 

Tiiree Billy Goats Gruff (tTaditioml) , ^ > I II 

Evan s Comer by E.S. Hill ^ I II 

A Midsummer Night s Dream by WiUiam Shakespeare " - I II 

Charlie and the Chocolate factory by Raold Dalil . i n 

Wind in the Willows by Kenneth braliame > I n 

To7nSa\iyer1i>ylvUfkTWim ^ " ' I H 
» Playmaking story source books 

Fitzgerald, Burdett S. World Talcs for Creative Dramatics and Storytelling. Englewood 

Cliffs. NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. r I 11 

Ward, Wim*fred. Stories to Dramatize. Anchorage, Ky.: Anchorage Press, 1 952. I n 
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Books on pla'ymaking 

Fitzgerald, Burdett S. Let's Act the Story, San Francisco: Fearon Publishers, 1957. (A 

basic guide to story dramatization) 
McCaslin, Nellie. Creative Dramatics in the Classroom. New York: David McKay Co., 

1968,Chapters'6and7. 
Shaftel, Fannie. Role-Playing for Social Values, Decision-Making in the Social Studies. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall 1.967. 
Siks^ Geraldine B. Creative 'Sraijiatics. An Art for Children. New York: Harper & Row 

Publishers, 1958, Chapter 6. ^ A 
Ward, Winifred. Playmaking with Ciiildren from Kindergarten Through Junior High 

School, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957, Chapters 5 and 7. 
Way, Brian. Development Through Drama. New York: Humanities Press, 1967. 
Materials to develop play writing abilities ' 

Audio and video tape-recording equipment to aid in playwriting and creation of theatrical 

events and to aid in evaluation of works in progress 
Theatre literature as models of playwriting 
Films on use of media and interdisciplinary arts approaches 
An AfrO-American Thing, 25 miautes. Royce Vauglm and Associates, 1968. (Ethnic 

drama,, poetry, music, dance, and other forms illustrating the heritage* and culture of 

the black arts movement) 
Four Ways to Drama, 33 minutes. University of California Extension Media Center, 1951. 

(One situation interpreted on stage, radio, television, and film) 
T/Fis Is Marshall McLuhan: The Medium Is the Massage (Part 1, 24 minutes; Part 2, 29 

minutes). McGraw-Hill Films, 1968. (Interviews with and cinematic interpretations of 

McLuhan's theories) 
Books on playwriting and mixed media theatrical events ^ 

Byers, Ruth. Creating Theater. San Antonio, Tex.: Trinity University Press, 1968. 

(Excellent guide for creative playwriting) 
Happenings: An Illustrated Anthology. Edited by Michael Kirby^ New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1965. / . 
Kaprow, Allan. Assemblage, Environments, and Happenings. New York: Harry N. 

Abrams, 1960. " ^ 

Kerr, Walter. How Not to Write a Play. Boston :x\yriter, 1 955. 
MacGowan, KQnnQth. Primer of Play writi?ig. New York: Random House, 1951. 
Playwrights on Playwriting. The Meaning and Making of Modern Drama. Edited by Toby 

Cole. New York : Hill & Wang, 1 96 1 . 
Books on aesthetics and dramatic criticism 

The Context and Craft of Drama. Critical Essays on the Nature of Dramq^and Theatre. 

Edited by Robert W. Corrigan and James ^ Rosenberg. San Francisco: Chandler 

PubUsWngCo., 1964. \ 
Fergusson, Francis. Idea of a Theater: A Study qf Ten Plays, the Art of Drama in 

Changing Perspective. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University. Press, 1968 (Reprint of 

1949 edition) \ 
Kemodle, George R. Invitation to the Theatre. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 

1967. - \ 



Interdisciplinary implications of playmaking/pla^ywriting: Playmaking 
provides an invaluable means of bringing to life literature, mythology, 
history, legend, and heritage in a vital and lasting way. Role-playing, ah 
extension of playmaking, offers a way to see through the eyes and 
perceptions of another person— a prerequisite to souit<^ interpersonal 
relationships. It teaches tolerance, patience, and understanding^ 

Play wrffing^an^ appropriately be an integral part of any language arts 



program. 
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Level 

I II 

I II 

I II 

I II 

I II 

I II 



II III 
IIJII 



III 
HI 

III 

mil 

II III 

II III 
II III 
II III 

II Hi 

III 

III 
III 



I" -7 

o 7 




chapter 10 

Formaf acting 




Level I* 



Acting in scenes or a complete play from scripted theatre literature is a 
cumulative and culminating experience, using the originating and performing 
activities of sensory awareness, rhythm and movement, pantomime, oral 
comriiunication, improvisation, 'and playmaking; the producing activity of 
directing; and the responding activities of viewing and reviewing. 

_Formal acting differs from improvisation and playmaking in method, 
•aims, and sophistication in the following ways: 

• Improvisation depends on spontaneity; fomal acting depends on 
careful preparation an.dtehearsal while' spontaneity is preserved. 

• Improvisation uses the §tudent's creative playmaking; formal acting uses 
the words of another playwright. * ^ ' 

• The student of improvisation can adapt the improvisation .to fit his own 
personal style and characterizatioii; the actor must relate his personal 
style and character to the demands of the predetermined character in 
the scripted play. 

• Formal acting is necessarily envisioned for performance before an 
audience (the classroom or a larger audience); improvisation and level I 
and II playmaking do not need any audience other than the members of 
the participating group of students and teacher. 

Because of the concentration upon a performance for an audience and the 
necessity to memorize dialogue^ both of which tend to limit spontaneity and 
mcrease inhibiting tensions and fears in the inexperienced actor, formal 
acting is not suggested for any but secure students under the guidance of a 
specifically trained teacher-director. Students who have been provided 
theatre education from kindergarten wiU advance to tlvis stage earlier than 
those with ho previous dramatic training. Because the goals of the 
Framework depend upon the protection and development of the students' 
creativity and spontaneity, the appropriate place to begin theatre education 
is still in the foundation skills; formal acting comes later. 



Expectancies: Formal acting 

Level II 

I . To' develop proficiency in the 
basic acting skills: 

Concentrating-on actions, emo- 
tions, characters, objects, 
thoughts 



Level IIP 



STrSiton%nho«1Se?foVS!l^^^^^ reasons explained in the preceding paragraph. Expectancies for Level III would be re.nforcement 
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^ Level I 



Level II (cont.) 

Listening 
Observing 

Recalling emotions and sensations 
Relaxing 
Imagihing 
' Feeling 
Visualizing (seeing through the 

mind's eye) 
Externalizing-thoughts, emotions, 

ideas 

Interpreting— ideas, intentions, 
dialogue 

2. To read a variety of theatre 
literature and select material for per- 
formance; to* acquire increasing knowl- 
edge and experience in performance of 
different kinds of theatre literature 

3. To use basic elements of formal 
acting: characterization, conflict, 
motivation, and setting 

4. To act in .scenes from plays and 
in complete short plays 

5. To acquire basic vocabulary re- 
lived to formal acting 

6. To perform roles in plays Select- 
ed for the formal production program 



Level III 




Formal acting is not suggested for any but secure students under the guidance of a specifically trained 
teacher-director. 
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Strategies: Formal acting 

Level! 

No strategies are suggested for Level I. 
Levels 11 and III 

l.In order to develop proficiency in tlie basic 
acting skills, the student reads acting texts, 
observes teacher demonstrations, experiments in 
improvisatibn, and works with scripted material. 

2. Tlie student reads and studies acting theory and 
technique. 

Example: Students read and discuss Richard 
Boljjslavsky's Acting, The First Six Lessons.^ 
As the "lessons" are appropriate to the 
classroom activity, the book is reviewed and 
reconsidered. 

3. The student selects and performs scenes from 
plays and complete one-act plays. 
Example: Selecting the specific scene for study 

"provides the student with ah excellent oppor- 
tunity to make a meaningful choice about his 
^ own education. To provide a true learning 
experience, a scene must catch anii hold the 
interest of the student. Since the student's 
knowledge of theatre literature may be limit- 
ed, the teacher places a variety of materials . 
before the student to inspire and illuminate 
his choice. In meeting the different needs and 
interests of individual cliildren in the hetero- 
geneous student population of California 
schools, the teacher fosters self-motivation by 
encouraging -^-the student to find dramatic 
material that is meaningful and moving to 
him. 

The student is encouraged to research the 
background, style, and period of tliie play, 
liistorical context, ' information about the 
physical theatre and actor-audience relation- 
sliip of the period, and so forth. However, the ^ 
student is given the freedom to produce the 
scene or play in any context he determines, 
viewing the theatre concepts (intent, struc- 
ture, effectiveness, and worth) from a directo- 
rial point of view. 
4. The student explores basic components of the 
formal scene -characterization, conflict, motiva- 
tion, setting -tlirough a variety of improvisa- 
tional exercises. 



Examples: 

Characterization: the creation and presenta- 
tion of a complete person or the exaggeration 
or stress of certain aspects of a character • 

a. Tlie player chooses an age (not his own) to 
project. He is to show his age by using liis 
whole body and voice in an improvisation. 

b. The player decides upon a specific physical 
or emotional state to .project visibly in an 
improvisation (e.g., exhaustion, grief, or 
joy). 

Conflict: an opposition of forces within bne- 
self or with another person or force, calling for 
an eventual crisis and resolution 
Motivation: the logical cause and effect rela- 
tionsliip wJiich creates action and reaction in 
theatre 

a. Two players improvise a scene. However, 
each time one of them speaks he must' 
motivate some kind of physical contact 
with liis partner. 

b. Two players begin an improvisation. Two 
or three other players are assigned, to enter 
the scene whenever they wish. They must 

Formal acting depends on careful preparation and rehearsal. 



• 











* Richard Bolcslavsky, Acting The First Six Lessons, New York. 
Theatre ArtsBooks. 1956. 
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reveal their, identity and relationsliip to the 
other players when they enter, and they, 
mAst do or say something that will funda- 
mentally alter the course of the scene. 
Setting: The presentation of an imagined 
stage environment so that the nature of that 
environment is communicated tp the audience 

a. The plavers determine a specific environ^ 
ment. Theh objective is to use, in valid 
ways, as many parts of the setting as 
possible, scenery, properties, and so forth. 

b. The players are io project an intangible 
setting element (e.g., weather or time of 
day) in the progress of an improvisation. 

All improvisational exercises may be dhectl> 
applied to similar problems encountered in 
the formal scene^ 



5. The,^ student reads, a variety of plays as he 
expands his knowledge of theatre Uterature, 

6. Tlie teacher introduces the basic acting vocabu- 
lary as scene work evolves through demonstra- 
tion and experimentation, and the student 
acquires a working, knowledge and use of that 
vocabulary. 

7. The student auditions for, and performs roles in 
plays selected for the formal production pro- 
gram. Because the formal production is a model 
of theatrical excellence, the audition process will 
necessarily result in the selection of the most 
suitable students. Su6h selection must be con- 
ducted in a constructive, open, equitable, sensi- 
tive, and humane manner. 

8. The teacher invites professional (or experienced) 
actors into the classroom to share insights and 
experiences with students. 



Suggested resources: Formal acting 

Resources include scripted materials to be acted and information about the process of formal acting such 
as the following: 
• Classroom equipment 

Movable platfonns, levels, and stah units 

Clip-on lighting instruments with dimmers 

Rehearsal furniture 

Simple costume stock 

Basic stage properties 

A classroom library of plays and scenes • 



• Sources of scripted materials (anthologies of scenes from the full range of theatre literature) 

Fifty Great Scenes for Student Actors. Edited by Lewy Olfson. New York: Bantam 
Books, 1970. 

Great Scenes from the World Theater. Edited by James L. Steffensen, Jr. New York: 
Avon, 1965. 

Guide to Play Selection, Edited by Joseph Mersand. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1959. 

Thirty Scenes for Acting Practice. Edited by Samuel Elkind. Glenview, 111.: Scott 

Foresman & Company, 1972. 
Thirty-two Scenes for Acting Practice. Edited by Samuel Elkind. Glenview, 111.: Scott 

Foresman & Company, 1971 . 
Twenty-eight Scenes for Acting Practice. Edited by Samuel Elkind. Glenview, 111.; Scott 

Foresman efe Company, 1971. 

• Films on acting, period styles, history, and movement 

Age of Elizabeth series. Parts I-IV. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. (Series focusing on 
Hamlet) 

Age of Sophocles series, Parts I-IV. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. (Series focusing on 
Oedipus Rex) 

Plays and Players series, eiglit parts. Indiana University. 



Level 

II III 
II III 
II III 

II m 
Tnif 
II III 



III 

III 
III 
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• Exemplary models of acting in films of plays and original films 

Adult plays: ~ • 

Death of a Salesman, AithmUiUeT 
Hamlet, William Shakespeare 
Henry V, William Shakespeare 
Long Day 's Journey Into Night. Eugene O'Neill 
Marat/Sade, Peter Weiss 

Oedipus Rex, Sophocles • ^ 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry 
^ Richard HI, William Shakespeare 
" Romeo and Juliet, William Shakespeare 

A Streetcar Named Desire. Tennessee Williams 

The Taming of the Shrew, William Shakespeare 
Children's plays: 

Peter Pan, James Barrie 

The, Wizard ofOz, Frank Baum 

• Films of specialized acting styles 

Bunraku, 28 minutes. Japanese Consulate, San Francisco, 1967. 
Kabuki, 30 minutes.' Japanese Consulate, San Francisco, 1968. 
Noh Drama, 30 minutes. Japanese Consulate, San Francisco, 1967. 
A Nigh t at the Peking Opera, 1 8'minutes. Radim Films, 1958. 
Books on acting, and the actor 

Bluiit, J. The Composite Art of Acting. New York: Macmillan Co., 1966. , 

BoleslaVsky, Richard. Acting:. The First Six Lessons. New York: Theatre Arts Books 

1956, Chapters 3, 4, and 6. - * 

Funke, Lewis, and John E. Booth. Actors Talk About Acting. Fourteen Interviews with 

Stars of the Theatre. New York: Avon Books, 1-967. 
Grotowski, Jerzy. Toward a Poor Theatre'. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1970. 
McGaw, Charles J. Acting Is Believing (Second edition). New York: Holt. Rinehart & 

Winston, 1966. 

Stanislavski, Constantin. An Actor Prepares. Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. 
New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1 936. 
Professional and semiprofessional theatre 

In areas in which professional and semiprofessional tlieatre is available^ actors with 
valuable training, insight, and experience may be called upon to share their expertise. 



Level 
II III 

. mil 
mil 
II III 
11 III 

■II III 
mil 

. mil 
II III 
mil 
II m 

I 11 

I .n 

III 
III 
III 
III 

nr 

III 

III 
III 

II III 

III 



Interdisciplinary implications of formal acting: Drama/theatre s.tudents 
can enliven literary and cultural experiences in English and liistory" classes.' 
For example, a group of drama students might perform scenes from The 
Crucible (Arthur Miller), The Adding Machine (Elmer Rice), Our Town 
(Jhomton Wilder), and The American Dream (Edward Albee) for American 
literature or U. S. history classes. The formal production cafl become a 
a5ntrai experience for English or history classes. 
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chapter 11 

Designing 



Designing is the creation of tlie appropriate environmental and scenic 
milieu for the play. It encompasses planning for the needs of the dhrector, 
playwright, actors, and playgoers; placement of scenic^ and property 
elements, the artistic design and integration-of those elements; and concep- 
tion of ligliting, costume, and.makeup nee^s of a given play. 

Designing is concerned with the relationship of player to playgoer, 
including the design of the playing area or stage and the audience area^as the 
totality of theatre architecture is considered. 



Level I 

I . To be aware that the stage area 
is a flexible space which may be 
changed to suit the needs of a drama- 
tization 



2. To arrange objects and proper- 
ties on the stage to support the intent 
of a dramatization 

3. To be aware of the effect of 
costume upon characterization 

4. To be aware of the needs of the 
audience: the need for the audience to 
see and focus upon^important actions- 
and objects and to be in contact with 
the stage action 

*XTo design and create simple 
scenic an(i costume effects 



Expectancies: Designing 

Level II 



- L To analyze a play or dramati- 
zation and be able to determine appro- 
priate setting, lighting, and costume 
requirements 

2. To understand and manipulate 
level, space, and light in stagging class- 
room dramatizations 

3. To design and create simple 
costumes 



Level III 



1. To design stage settings, cos- 
tumes and makeup for plays developed 
in the classroom 

2. To design theatre structures 

3. To experiment with various 
actor-audience spatial relationships 

4. To design makeup 

5. To design stage settings, proper- 
ties, lighting, costumes, and makeup 
for the formal production program 
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Strategies: Designing 



Level ! , 

1. The student makes decisions about scenic and 
property elements as they emerge as problems in 
playrtiaking. 

2. A' collection of costume pieces, such as hats, 
cloaks, inaskSy aprons^ lengths of fabric, and 
feathers, is readily available in the classroom to 
encourage students to experiment with costume 

,^ and for use as stimuli in developing character- ^ 
ization. ' 

3. In evaluating.dramatizations, the teacher ensures 
that some commentary is made on how the 
arrangement of furniture, scenery, and the like 

f . affected the way in which an audience perceived 
the performance. Gould the audience see the 
action? Did the audience feel close to the ^ 
action? 

4. Students make simple setting, property, and 
costume elements out of materials at hand (e.g., 
colored paper, cardboard, cloth, poster paint, 
and crayons). 

Level II 

1. Tlie teacher repeats appropriate Level I strategies. 

2. A simple set of blocks or boxes (ranging in size, 
perhaps, from one foot square to four feet 
square, constructed out of sturdy wood or 
cardboard) is used to create levels, stairs, and 
stage separations in student dramatizations. 

3. The student designs stage settings and proper- 
ties. Work in design requires that the teacher 
have a basis in art techniques and training so 
that he can provide liis students with at least 
some background in composition, color theory, 
perspective, and so forth. Preparatory to this, 
the teacher stimulates the student's imagination 
and overcomes possible self-consciousness about 
his ability to* "draw'' or execute suitable art 

' work. Simple improvisational exercises can be 

helpful here, such as the following: 

Examples: One student begins a stnicture, 
using," for example, string and a chair. The 
next cliild adds an element to it, changing its 
form, and so on, .creating a round robin 
design. 

The teacher presents^ a verbal stimulus for a 
fast sketch. The student has a very short time, 
perhaps 30 seconds, to try to capture the 
essence of the verbal fragment.- The verbal 
stimulus can be a nonsense word (e.g.. 



"P-f-f-f-t-t-t!^0, a line from a play (e.g., "If 
music be the food of love, play on")> or 
sornething efse. The intention is to present a 
strong, verbal impulse that will stimulate the 
student^s imagination. The student need not 
design a literal setting; rather, the attempt is 
to create the dramatic feeling or sense of the 
stimulus. This is essentially an improvisational 
problem. Such exercises depend on the stu- 
dent's spontaneity and require him to work 
quickly. Because the final result is not ex- 
pected to be a finished work of art, these 
exercises are low-risk ventures which may 
help^ to relax the student, to bolster his 
courage, and to free him to realize that he 
can, in fact, create artistically. 
4. Students have available in the classroom a 
supply of simple costumes. 

Level III 

1. The student repeats appropriate TLevel II 
strategies. 

2. The student designs theatres and, tlirougli exper- 
__imentation, studies the fundamental relationship 

between actor and audience. 

Example: Students invent new theatres. The 
original plays students createccan call for new 
tlleatres, more flexible and dynamic. These 
student works cannot be trapped behind a , 
proscenium wall* Even a small classroom can 
be a proscenium theatre, a theatre-in-the- 
round, a thrust stage, or some new kind of 
theatre arcliitecture not yet imagined" Also, 
^me students may be interested in construct- 
ing models of past tlieatre structures. This 
activity is encouraged as a means of studying 
the history of the theatre. 

3. The student learns tlirougluxlassroOm demon- 
stration and practice the theory and practice of 
stage makeup and its function in aiding the actor 
to create convincing, realistic characters and to 
create ima^native, fanciful, nonrealistic charac- 
terizations. Demonstration and practice include 
the use of base makeup, shadowing and liigli- 
ligliting, powdering, crepe hairrand hair coloring. 
Examples: Students plan and create makeup for 

the characters they play. The students playing 
Anne and Peter in The Diary of Anne Frank 
attempt to create realistic, natural-looking 
makeup that draws no attention to itself and 
primarily compensates for the "effects of 
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strong stage lighting anci^stage distance. How- 
ever, if they perform scenes from later por- 
tions of the play, they attempj to show the 
effects of prolonged hunger and their sunless 
existence by use of shado\ving and higlilight- 
iilg techniques. 

Students attempt to create highly exagger- 
ated, exotic, or otherwise nonrealistic make- 
ups, making use of a wide range of colors and 
effects, such as metalHc makeups, putty or 
plastics to restructure the face, and glitter. 
Vehicles for Uus activity are the roles of Puck 
or Titania in A Midsummer Night s Dream 
(Shakespeare) or the role of Caliban in Th^e 
' Tempest (Shakespeare); The Insect Comedy 
(Josef Capek); or many of the Absurdist plays 
such as Endgame (Samuel Beckett) or Impro- 
visation (Eugene lonesco). 

4. The student utilizes a simpHfied classroom^Hght- 
ing system to learn the fundamental purpose^ of 
stage ligliting. visibihty, naturalness, compo^- 
tion, and mood. 

The classroom is arranged to make flexible 
staging possible and allows at least three 
options, proscenium staging, arena staging, and 
thrust staging. All seats are movable. Addition- 
ally, simple liglit battens are affixed to the walls 
or ceilings to faciHtate ligliting of the various 
areas. Inexpensive household dimmei^ and 



clamp-on lamp sockets with spotlights (such as 
PAR or R-40 type) make it po;5sible to light a 
scene with simplicity, yet with considerable 
effectiveness. Gelatin frame holders which clip 
onto these spotlight lamps are available. A dark, 
nonreflective wall surface provides best lighting 
control, and all Windows must have effective 
blackout Shades or draperies. 
The student determines how he will stage liis 
scene and plans his lighting accordingly. Lighting 
then becomes an integral part of the dramatic 
process. 

5. The student designs stage settings, properties, 
lighting, costumes, and makfeup for the plays 
selected for the formal production program. 
These designs can be the result of both indi- 
vidual and collaborative work, usually in special- 
ized stagecraft arid costuming classes. Because 
the formal production program provides a model 
of theatrical excellence for the school student 
body, designs selected for pro(iuction represent 
the highest quality work available and are the 
result of careful and thorough historical 
research, analysis of dramatic requirements, and 
detailed development of ground plans, eleva- 
tions, color renderings or models, and construc- 
tion drawings. 

6. The teacher invites professional (or experienced) 
designers into the classroom to share insights 
and experiences with students. 
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- . Suggested resources: Designing 

Resources for design include jnaterials used in designing and sources of information about design. Some 
examples are as/ollows: : 

• Environment for design v ' " * , 

A 1 n -u, " ' ^^^^ 

A large flexible room which can be darkened, with movable furniture, a large sink, simple 

stage lighting equipment, movable levels, platforms, or scenic modules I n III 
Portable makeup mirrors ^ jjj 
Makeup supplies III 
A picture file of interesting faces and makeups Uj 

Watercolors, charcoal, and the like * j 
Materials of varying textures, string and nails, mobiles, *Tound" objects, bits of mirror 

machinery, and the like ' I H III 

Models of historic theatres . I .II III 

Recorded, music I II III 

• Film on makeup design 

The Many Faces ofDustin Hoffman. Cinema Center Films. ' ' jn 
Filmstrips on historic theatres and historic costume 

Ancient Greek Theatre ofEpidauros, color, 56 frames. Olesen Films, 1957. . II m 
Development of the Physical Theatre, black and white, 55 frames. Comma fiimstrip, 1955. ' II III 

Hellenistic Theatre of Brief le, color, 43 frames. Olesen Films, 1957. . II m 

Mens Clothing of the Western World, color, 35 frames. Olesen Films, 1956. II Hi 

Roman Theatre of Orange, color, 5 1 frames. Olesen Films, 1957. - ^ H III 

Women 's Clothing of the Western World, color, 28 frames. Olesen Films', 1956. II m 

• Books on design and history of design 

Brook, Peter. Empty Space. New York: Avon Books, 1969. HI 
Contini, Uihi.' Fashion from Ancient Egypt to the Present Day. Indianapolis: Odyssey 

jrress, uoj* \W 
Davenport, Millia. The Book of Costume. New York: Crown Publishers, 1964. HI 
^'"967 ^' ^° ^^^"'^ Design. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 

The Horizon Book of Ancient Greece. New York: Doubleday & Co., n.d. m 
The Horizon Book of Ancient Rome. New York: Doubleday & Co., n.d. HI 
The Horizon Book of the Elizabethan World. Boston; Hougliton Mifflin Co., n.d. Ill 
The Horizon Book of the Middle Ages'. Boston i Hougliton- Mifflin Co., n.d. HI 
The Horizon Book of the Renaissance. New York: Doubleday & Co., n.d. HI 
McCandless, Stanley R. A Method of Lighting the Stage (Fourth 'edition). New York- 
Theatre Arts Books, 1958. • ' ' ' III 
Parker, W. Oren, and Harvey K.. Smith. Scene Design and Stage Lighting (Second edition) 
V- New York: Holt, Rinehart& Winston, 1968.' Ill 
• Professional and semiprofessional theatre 

In areas in which professional and semiprofessional theatre is available, designei's possessing 
valuable training, insiglit, and experience^may be called upon to share their expertise. 



Interdisciplinary implications of designing: Designing may be directly 
related to the art ' curriculum; that is, painting, drawing, collage, and 
sculpture. Aspects of ligliting theory relate to physics and science curricula. 



Ill 
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Expectancies, strategies, 
and resources 
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The audience is the reason for 
putting on a play— it surrounds you 
and you become a part of it. 



-Marin County high school student 
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chapter 12 



Dirccting is the proce^ii* of cuno:ivuig of a JrainaUc work as an integrated 
whole, articulating: llut conception tu the actors, designers, and tecJmicjans 
as tiiey develop tiie production and assuming ultiiiiafe respuri^ibiht) tu sec 
tliat the conception is communicated to a iheatre audience* 
^ The director works closeiji, witii the actors, interpreting the script and its 
§ubte\t, developing staging and mtivenient pattexnis, guiding the development 
0^* charactenzatioix, and overseeing tlie pace and timing of tlic whole 
production. He ^ provides the actors with continual feedback on their 
individual and collective progress, r 

In levels I and IK, tlie playmakjng process permits the natural development 
of directorial skills. Fonnal theory and practice of directing occur in Level 



Expectancies: Directtng^ 



Level 1 

L To observe and dis^nmtnate 
among different movement and vocal 
patterns and styles 

2. To learn how a play is struc- 
tured, how the parts relate, how a 
dmmaUzatton is created 

3, To become aware that conscious 
•*dirccloriar'' decisions are made (the 
students are making them) that affect 

"iSd change^tliBnjutcnme" of ^ramaw_ 
lization , ' 



Level li 



1, To assiume- mcfeaijmg respopi* 
biUty for decision rnakir*g in creatuig 
jlramati^ations and rehearing scenes 

2. To maki^^n^oajT-decfoton^- - 
about staging and styts anddiscnmina^ 
Uons about appropnatencss of 
mdividuai elements in a dramattzaUoiv 

to the total effort 

3 Tomterpretascnpt 



l-^el III 



1 To a>;^ami^ the lormaJ Mle of 
*'d?rector'' m gmdmg ihe^ ctjeaiive 
efforts of t'ellow students 

2 To apply form3 tficoiy. of 
direciUig in s^nritheafsa! 

3. To discover and mtcfpret the 
imwfut^ft *%ubtext** of the phy 

A To make conscio«s^obscn*ationi: 
about the directorial principles 5ittli/^d 
lit live pcrfomiance ^.ind film 

5. To partrcipate wilf* and ai*.-^t . 
the teacher-director m the dlrecuon 
the formal theatre j<%>duciion 
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Level I 

I Through ih^ wUmg of tl. ^loty Md Hm: dd- 
dr<?n*s rer^Uuig or il^ students diav^vt^V Uk* wa> 4 

a^.^ai^nc*$s for the director. 

Example. A >^wnd^d?j cU^ revisjw:* th^ iior> 
Are Kmi 1/> Muih^r' in preparation for a 
diamatkatioa Uiis enample, tlic ti^a^li^r 
focuses attention on motivaiian and c\m^. 
Teacher Does the Uitfe burd have a pfob}*^m^ 
Students. Yes! Yt^ 

Jufe He can*t find lus^Giothed - . 

Teacher Yes And what is the stof>. aboui^ 
M;:iiy Jane How he looks and loote: 
Tom: And asks everyone he sees if they aire 
Im mother. 

Tiiaeher. Yes. And what ts the most ^jxating 

thing that Mppens m tiie story 

<Sludents continue disca^on unti! ehmax of 

thg story ?s evident) 
2 TJie teacher is the djur^gscloiial model whagaides 
the pJaymalang. Tlie student learns the smictutt^ 
of tfie dramatiiWition (planning* playmg, evaluai* 
and repaying) ^Jiieh is basic to the 
f^heam! proce^ m directing. He kams tliat he 
makfes important decisions about the dramanW 
tion, and fey playing tlie same in different 
ways he discovers bow changed jnlent, retlected 
m i changed stn^ctare, produces a differer^r 
eliect . ' 

I . Tlie teacher repeats* appropriate Un ci { ?stratv^:it%, 
2. Tile teacher straciare^ llie dr^inatfeattofi 
s^j that the student eon^jously makes an . 
muring number of cbrecfonal decisions ajfid m 
that ^\^mUon iomio^ dehbvTO$ely upon 
tfic^* consideratmns, . 
?vThe teacher guides and ^traclujftf^ bL^innmg 
formal aclrng i^^\^mm%^ u* tliat tlie sfadt;nl 
make^ simple directorial deciSiom, 
t\anjple^ Ca) The student anolm^ the form, 
^ stnicttire, and chsracteriiuitionrv iii ilu %un%:. 
(h) he develoi?^ ch^3cteri^al4nifi m d«tasl tor 
tlie role he )& playing; fc) he plans wsth feilow 
stiiderit^ a ^laentSa! rehe^iml schedule, ar 
(d) crcati^i. With feUow stadenls a iloor 
pfan that m\\ enlance irtovv*ment po5.Mbihtie^ 
4. Sfodcnt^ clwiv^* a i^c^n^r from ^mt^ literatt^r^^ 
mi imagm^/how it can h-i played. Tfoi ^^hikCtivv ^ 



^rate^ies: Directing 



1^ not merely to ^ek out Wdaen meanings and 
messages which reading the tekt as "hteraturei** 
can accomplish, but. rather to discover how to 
present dramaUcaily (usually aiiraliy) the mean-. 

Example Students develop a production con- 
cept ior a scene from Munray Schisgal's 
one-act play entitled Wmdows. To do so, tliey 
consider their five potential cast niembers^and ^ 
how tliey will adapt themselves to create*^ 
convihdng characterizations; what the per^^on- 
ality* and motivation pt each chaiacter are, 
how they feel about and act toward each 
otiier, what tite thitist, pace, and point of tlie 
sc^ne are; liow tlie mood, tone* and focus of 
attention be du^cted with Iiglning, move- 
ment, and $0 forth. \n short, they consider 
what is not actually said in addition to the 
text itself. 

S. Short stones can be vIsuaUzed anf analysed 
from tite directorial point of view in claims 
discussion Tlie $tudent$ discus.^ a stoiy in terms 
of how they . ..^id plan tiie casting, hghting, 
sitage properties, mood, crisis, and climaH of a 
§tory 

Lavel HI 

I n^rougli stiident exploration and experimenta- 
tion, augmented by teacher ^emon^stration and 
explanation, basic principles of theatre direction 
are discovered an^d formalized. Directorial 
tlieory^ provides ior the practical exploration of ' 
the theatre concepts. The director's intent con- 
tains the elements of the conception of the total 
a^ene or play, scnpt interpretation, subtextual 
connotations, and style, ffis structure entails 
manipulation of the formal elements of compo^ 
sition* balance, focfjs, motivation, t^mpo. mood, 
<haiacten>ation* Voicv% aad techm^ai J:dordi* 
nation. In bis corumuutevaluation of the work 
in progfesi and in perlormancc. tlie director 
make^si conscioiis^^pari^ion^ between tlie effect 
he Peking (whctlier to entertmn, mlormror 
amuse the abdience) and thk* effciit achieved 
Ceficctivcnt^^sK He stnvcis^ to rea^^^c the full 
potential ol the play m tertiB of its umque 
rfclliction 9c>me real an^ meaningful aspect of 
till? human cwJition (wortliK ' 
ExAmple In c\i Jimlmt, ^tudcnt^' C5»mi*of;itions, 
the t^'a-|K*r rJie ^tud^nts to determme 
^vh> p.irticiilaf c^>mpmition^ ^sc elfe^^tive and 
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in that wa> work backward to^^ formal 
theors. For example, students can intuitively 
use the principle of the triangle in staging.. 
Througli observation and e\aluation students 
^vili note the strength of the apex position of 
tlie triangle, thus discovering a directorial 
theory. 

Building upon tliis tangible experience, the 
teacher presents a demonstration of the func- 
tion of the triangular paftem in staging and 
blocking. He brings stu4ents onstage and 
^ demonstrates different kinds of trjangles 
(equilaterak unbalanved triangles,^ apex 
inverted, .and triangles in level 2S well as 
depth), He'^slftws that groupings of people 
tan also form triangles and that a stage 
composition may consist of combinations of 
triangles. He then has the students create 
compositions/ using the principles t>f tlie 
triangle with small and large: groups of stu- 
dents. Students are asked to bring pictures of 
groupings of people or -objects, which tliey 
find in magazines or nev/$papers» These pat- 
tern? are re-created in the classroom, 
the same process is used to demonstrate 
otlier principles; e.g., focus* The teacher 




Dircctmg is an 0ctiviiy--4n-^ivlmin-4tiKj[tot5Hefteh-d*^^ 
eSchoiJisr, 



demonstrates direct focus and inciirect focus, 
and the students create patterns that use. the 
' . principles. 

2. The student applies the directorial principles to 
the rehearsal of a scene. The basis for tliis 
appUcatipn has already been set in the unprovi- 
sarional foundations of the actor. The studefnt 
has aheady become aware of both the physical 
and psychological concerns of the director. He 
has been directing, in fact, without being aware 

. that he was directing. ' The process is now 
formalized and clarified, Tlie student is now able 
to make more conscious and deliberate choices 
in lus directorial efforts witH liis fellow students. 

3. The student learns hov/ movement, gesture, 
lone, mood, and vocal Interpretation may 
totally *alter a characterization. He is discovering 
the fundamental necessity of style, Which is a 
thoughtful jUuminated intent focused 6y consis- 
tency of structure. i 

Example: A twelfth-grade Student directs six 
^ fellow students in a soei|[e from Volpone by 
Ben Jonson. the student is directing the scene 
in the first act in whicljt Corvino, Corbaccio, 
Voltore, and Lady Politic Would-Be come to 
visit the "aiUng" Volj/one (attended by his 
gadfly Mosca) in hopes of becoming liis sole 
,heir. ' j 
Tlic dkector decides.to emphasize the animal 
characters that Jonson suggests (intent). There- 
fore, he works wijfh tlie actors to develop 
human movement , patterns that silggest tlie 
animal counterpa/ts of the characters X^-g.? 
Volpone- fox, Mosca- fly. Lady Politic-par- 
rot)* He also develops vocal characteriza- 
tions which attempt to suggest the animal 
sounds. Improvising with simple costume bits, 
he, tries to surest the flapping wings of the 
vulture with capes. He helps the actors develop 
makeup whicn is animallike and birdlike (struc- 
ture). In tlie action of tlie scene, the animals 

, stalk each other, flutter around ^acli otlier, 
ore jvalous of each other, and exliibit other 
attributes of theu animal counterparts, 

4. Evaluation of scenes now focuses directly on the 
deliberate directorial efforts, intent and struc- 
ture (composition, mood, tempo, and the like) 

. and how effectiveness was acldeved. 

5. The student especially inlerested in directing 
participates with and assists the teacher-director 

\l) /Itr^r^fing ntiH proilttring ihv^ Xoimal ihcatre 

production. Depending upon tlie experience and 
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confidence of the student, he may take responsi- 
bility for priiharj' direction of a particular scene 
or act of the play in addition to more routine 
tasks. The unusually gifted student may assume 
the role of director for a formal theatre produc- 



tion, with the teacher acting as an ever-present 
guide, resource, and support. , 
6, The 'teacher invites professional (or experienced) 
directors into the classroom to share insights and 
experiences with students. 



Suggested resources; Directing 



Resources include materials describing principles of dkectorial theory, interpretation, and practice, as 
follows: ^ » r > 

• Classroom environment to stimulate varied stagmg approaches 

An open flexible space for varied playing area and audience placement 
Platforms, stair units, and scenic modules 
Classroom stage lighting * - 

' ^ Films with a strong directorial unpact i^^gj 

• Fibhs showing comparative directorial approaches jj jjji 

/w//e/. Mutiny on the Bounty, Beau Geste, Wuthering 



Heights, Pyginalion-My Fair lady, Oliver Tmsi-Oliver, Anna and the King of Siam -^^^^ 
King and I 

^ Books on directing and directors 

Dean, Alexander, and L. Carta. Fundamentals of Play Directing (Revised edition). New 

York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1965. 
Dietrich, John E:Play Direction. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
Directors on Directing. Edited by Toby Cole and Helen K. Chinoy. Indianapolis: 

Bobbs-MerrillCo., 1963. 
McCaslin, Nellie. Creative Dramatics in the Classroom. New York: David McKay Co , 

ir58. Chapters 5 and 9. 
Motter, Charlotte K. Theatre in High School Planning, leaching. Directing. Englewood 

Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-HaU, 1970. 
Stanislavski, Constantin. An Actor Prepares. Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. 

New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1936, 
Stanislavski, Constantin. Building a Character. Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds 

Hapgood. New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1949. 
Stanislavski, Constantin. Creating a Role. Translated by Elizabeth R. Hapgood, edited by 

Hermine L Popper. New York: Theatre Arts Books, 196 1 . 
Ward, Winifred, Playmaking with Children from Kindergarten Through Junior High 

School New York: Applcton-Centuiy-Crofts, 1957, Chapter 9, 
Professional and semiprofessional theatre 
In areas in which professional and semiprofessional theatre is available, directors 
possessing valuable training, insiglit, and experience may be called upon to share their 
expertise. 
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^ Interdisciplinary implicaiions of directing. Directmg, as describe^ in the 
Framework, i^'an activity in wliich students teach and guide each otlier. 
Such peer interdependence creates a valuable model for other curricula. 
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chapter 13 





Managing is concerned with tlie following three separate aspects of a 
production: ^ 

• Stage managing, responsibility for the to^tal backstage organization and 
operation of a rehearsal or performanc^e lighting, scenciy, properties, 
wardrobe, cuing actors, personnel safety, and the like . 

• House managing, responsibility for all the details which provide for the 
comfort, safety, and enjoyment ol the audience -seating, prograniSj^ 
ushers, lobby arrangements, and fire precautions (WUIj^gm^ tictor- 
audience relationships developing in conteninocaiy fl^atre, the respon- 
sibilities of the house mr^ager may bctr^me a higlil> creative part of the ^ 
total conception of the production.) 

• Publicity and business managing: responsibility for overall public 
relations and financial operations of production— press releases, 
advertising tlirough various media, production budget, handling of 
expenditures and receipts, and ticket pricing 

The classroom theatre curriculum only indirectly touches the process of 
managing. Primarily concerned with formal theatre production and commer- 
cial theatre operations, managmg per se is not studied in the classroom 
curriculum. However, certain managerial concerns will emerge from partici- 
pation in pther theatre activities, and so certain expectancies can be 
described. 



Level I 

1. To become aware that theatre is 
a cooperative collaboration of actors 
and various technicrans, unified by a 
comnion purpose 

2. To become amte of the need to 
make the audience comfortable, to be 
able to see and hear the action on- 
stage, and to be undjstracted by noJse, 
Ught, or activity apart from the stage* 



Expectancies: Managing 

Level li 



1. To learn that higli standards of 
artistry and efficiency in backstage 
and offstage operations are critical to 
the effectiveness of tlie toial production 

2. To learn basic safety concerns 
about the theatre, fire safety, scenery 
storage and maintenance, backstage 
ligiiting, general backstage order, safe 
audience dxits» and so forth 



Level III 



L In classroom presentation, to en- 
gage in simple publicity lechniques 
such as posters, announcements, and 
pictures in the school paper, and to 
handle a small budget 

2. To be responsible for the stage 
management, house management, and 
pubhciiy management for the formal 
production program 

3. To become aware that manage* 
rial aspects of theatre offer career 
opportunities to students 
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.Strategies: Managing 



Levels IJI, and ill 



1 



. I^^fc||jjecific strategies are suggested except as 
they emerge out of other theatre activities. 

.The student can gain practical experience in 
managing aspects of the forma] production. Class 
members assume responsibility^ for stage manag- 
ing, house managing, and management of pub- 



licity and public relations work. 

.Students can visit college, university, resident 
(professional and semiprofessional), and touring 
theaties to observe tlie mar.agerial processes in 
operation. Such exposure will alert interested 
students to career opportunities available in 
these areas. 



Suggested resources: Managing 

The formal production is the primary resource for developing managing abilities. Some additional 
resources are as follows: 

V 

• Films on managing . ^^^^^ 

Stage Manager, 30 minutes. California State University, San Francisco, 1962. Ill 

• Books relating to managing 

Capbern, A. Martial. The Drama Publicist. Brooklyn: Pageant-Poseidon, n.d. Ill 
Davis, Jed H., and Otiiers. Children's Theatre. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 

1960, Chapter 9. . I II 

Motter, Charlotte K. Theatre in High School. Planning, Teaching, Directing. Englewood 

Cliffs, N.L: Prentice-Hall, 1970. HI 

• Professional and college theatre 

In areas where professional or college theatre is accessible, models for management skills 
and practices may be observed. 



Interdisciplinary implications of managing. House and business manage- 
ment relate to business education and economics. 
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chapter 14 

Executini^technical 

elements 

TJie execution of teclinkd elements can be described witliin the following 
areas: 

• Building and painting stage scenery and properties 

• Mounting and focusing stage lighting and visual effects (fihn, slides, 
media) 

• Making stage costumes 

• Applying stage makeup 

• Creating and producing stage sound 

• Working stage crews during production (lighting crew, stage crew, 
property crew, costume crew, makeup crew, and sound crew) 

In many high schools specialized courses in stagecraft and costuming are 
offered for those students wishing such experiences. Part of the classroom 
program for all students, however, is to provide knowledge of the function 
and effect of technical elements of theatre: stage scenery, lighting, 
properties, costume, makeup, and sound.J The general student will not build 
full-scale settings or construct elaborate wardrobes. Rather, a variety of 
fruitful ^ activities can be built around the classroom scene or play in 
production to increase a student's awareness of technical theatre. The 
objective is to illuminate th? potential of technical theatre and its function in 
supporting the \ntent of playwright, director, actor, and designers. No sharp 
division should be drawn between students engaged in designing and tliose 
executing design. That is, students executing technical elements should also 
have experience in design, and vice versa, to avoid • rote and purely 
mechanical or purely theoretical activity. 

Except in their simple forms, these technical activities are not undertaken 
as part of the classroom curriculum. However, all are important parts of the 
formal production. 
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bevel I 



Expectancies: 

Level ii 



1. To learn that scenery, properties, 
and costume can enhance a dramatiza- 
tion by contributing an appropriate 
environment or a suggestion of char- 
acterization 

2. To construct simple scenic and 
costume pieces 



Students experiment 
on one another and 
themselves as they 
develop proficiency 
m a variety of make- 
up skills. 



Executing technical elements 

Level III 



1. To 

2. To 
scenery 



build models of scenery 
construct simple classroom 



4^ 




1. To apply basic lighting theory to 
scenes being developed 

2. To create sound effects as Jhey 
are appropriate to scene work 

3. To be proficient in makeup skills 

4. To construct simple costume 
elements 

5. To utilize electronic media in the 
creation of theatrical effects 

6. To build stage scenery and prop- 
erties; rig lighting, media, and sound 
equipment; construct tostumes; apply 
makeup; and operate these technical 
elements '"n performance as part of the 
forma) production program 

. 7. To acquire the basic vocabulary 
of technical theatre 



Strategies: Executing technical elements 



Level 1 

1. The student creates set pieces and properties. 
Example: A tree, a house, a fence, or a car may 

be cut out of cardboard and painted ulth 
poster paints or crayons. 

2, The student constructs simple costume, esffect^l^ 
Example: Lengths of materfar may become 

scarves, capes, skirts, or hoods* Crepe paper 
and other simple materials may be used to 
create hats, headdresses, or other items. 

LeveJ 11 

1. The teacher repeats appropriate Level I strategies. 

2 The student buUds simple stage scenery and 
properties. 

Examples: Students build scale models of sets 
for the play they are producing in the 
classroom. 

Students draw or paint color renderings of 
stage settings. 

Students construct simple settings and proper- 
ties for classroom productions. A single, 



suggestive setting element can often be more 
effective than heavy scenery. Inexpensive, 
readily available materials can be used effec- 
tively fox fabrication of classroom scenery: 
.cardboard, butcher paper, poster paints, and 
natural materials. 

Level III 

L Tlie teacher repeats appropriate level I and II 
strategies. 

2. Students make and operate simple classroom 
lighting and sound instruments. Students dis- 
cover the possibilities of light and sound in 
affecting the atmosphere of a theatrical produc- 
tion. Discussion and demonstration may cover 
principles of light and color, sound effects, and 
sound tracks. 

Examples: Students create original lighting 
instruments, using minimal equipment such as 
fiashh'ghts, candles, mirror reflectors, and tin 
can instruments. 

Students develop and produce original mixed- 
media presentations, utilizing light, sound, 
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videotape, tape recorders, phonographs, sim- 
ple microphone and speaker systems, and 
slide and fihn projectors. 
Students create recorded or live sound tracks 
for scenes or plays. 

3. Students experiment with the application of 
stage makeup. Makeup is the technical area most 
"closely allied to the actor. It is the external 
extension of his characterization and creates 
part of the visual character communication. 
Therefore, . it is especially iniportant that this 
theatre praft be learned carefully and thought- 
fully. Makeup skills can be presented easily in 
ahy classroom. Simple makeup materials are the 
only prerequisite. Through teacher demonstra- 
tion tlie student can learn the use and. applica- 
tion of basic makeup materials. Students can 
experiment on one another and themselves as 
they develop proficiency in the manipulation of 

. those skills and materiils. 

4. Students design costumes and create .simple 
classroom costume effects. Costume too is a 
theatre craft closely allied to the actor's perfor- 
mance. It is important to increase the student's 
awareness of the possibilities of costuming to 
enhance the creation of characterization, mood, 
and style and thus to enhance communication 
itself. 

Examples: Students draw contemporary or 
costume designs, modifying standard dress to 
acliieve a particular dramatic effect. 
Students research particular historical periods 
and use authentic sources as the basis of 
original designs. 

Students construct simple costumes for class- 
room use. 

5. Students construct and rig teclmical elements 
necessary to the formal production. This work is 
usually accomplished in specialized stagecraft 
and costuming classes. 

6. Students operate and maintain technical ele- 
ments in the rehearsal and performance 
sequence of the formal production. 

7. Tlu-ough demonstration and practjcpl work, stu- 
dents acquire a worki.ng knowle'dge of basic 
technical terminology. 




The creation of costumes and simple staga settings by, 
students enhances their drama/theatre experience. 
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Suggested resources: Executing technical elements 

Resources on executing technical elements include the wide range of materials and the flexibility of 
facilities described in resources for improvisation and designing. Forjevel III additional resources are used. 



• Films and filmstrips on executing technical elements x Lev^l 

Basic Stage Lighting Equipment, color, 40 frames. Comma filmstrip, 1957. II III 

Complex Flats, color, 49 frames. Olesen Films, 1957. ^ II III 

Makeup for the Stage, color, 70 frames. Paramount Pictures, 1955. ^^.^^ \ K III 

Make-up for the Theater, 20-minute motion picture. University of California Extension 

Media Center, 1951. 11 III 

The Simple Flat, color, 67 frames. Olesen Films, 1 957. II III 

Stage Hardware, color, 53 frames. Olesen Films, 1957. II III 

Stage Machinery and Equipment, color, 71 frames. Olesen Films, 1957. II III 

• -Books on executmg technicaLelements 

Barton, Lucy. Historic Costume for the Stage. Boston: Walter H. Baker Co., 1 961 . Ill 
Corson, Richard. Stage Makeup (Fourth edition). New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, III 
1967. . 

Gillette, Arnold S. Stage Scenery, New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1960. Ill 
McCandless, Stanley. A Afethod of Lighting the Stage. (Fourth edition). New York: III 

Theatre Arts Books, 1958. 
Prisk, Bemeice. Stage Costume Handbook, New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1966. Ill 



• College and professional theatre 

Colleges, universities, and professional theatre provide valuable resources for learning 
techniques and practices m technical theatre. 



Interdisciplinary implications of executing technical elements. Executing 
technical elements relates to the curricula of art, crafts, industrial arts, wood 
shop-and carpentry, metal shop, homemaking, and sewing. 
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Responding 



Expectancies, strategies, 
and resources 



I felt when I left the theatre that ttie 
world as I know itwas falling apart and 
that a phoenix was risfng from the ashes, 
I felt a pain ... but I also felt a hope 
within myself, i felt life around me. 



—Marin County high school student 



chapter 15 

Viewing 

Concurrent with the activities of the classroom is the experience of strong^ 
positive models of theatrical excellence. Theory and technique of the 
playwright, the actor, the director, the designer, and the technician are 
practiced and studied in the classroom. The processes of the art and tiie 
concepts underlying the field are isolated and mastered to provide the. 
student of theatre with a true sense of the art form. He engages in the^ 
fundamental processes of the discipline and senses for himself the potential 
of the art. 

The student of drama/theatre is, however, a novice who is exploring and 
experimenting. He has not yet formulated artistic theories. He is just 
beginning to establish criteria for dramatic criticism and aesthetic judgment, 
and he has not achieved any measure of mature stature in performancer 
Because few students will make theatre their career, but many will form 
future theatre audiences, it becomes absolutely necessary to develop 
aesthetic taste, appreciation, and judgment in the young. It is important, 
therefore, to expose the student of theatre to models of the highest quality 
at regular intervals in his education. ^ 

Another objective of the exemplary model is the imparting of culture. 
WhHe he may not in his own participation in the program be exposed to the 
full range of theatre literature, the student fjan, througli the exemplary 
model, greatly extend his experience of the great dramatic expressions of the 
past and present. ITie model is a way of presenting content which fosters the 
aeative imagination at the same time that it extends the student's knowledge 
and understanding of otlier cultures, other persons, and otlier times. 

Exposure to formal theatre production forms a harmonious parallel to the 
concurrent creative expression of the student in the classroom. Both provide 
for enjoyment and student growth. Exposure to formal theatre provides 
strong impressions. The student's creative experience provides for strong 
expressions. A student must have both. He must take in and he must give 
out The cycle must be pompleted if the student is to grow harmoniously. 
Exposure to formal theatre and the student's own creative experience 
complement each other in bringing beauty, expression, and a total theatre 
encounter mto a student's life. 

In the taking in and giving out of formal theatre exposure and creative 
expression, the processes of drama/theatre are nurtured and grow, the 
iponcepts evolve and come clear, and the expectancies and broader purposes 
of this framework are acliieved* 

After the student leaves school, liis most enduring contact with theatre 
will in most cases be as an audience member. The fullest measure of success 
of a theatre arts program is, ultimately, the depth and range of the student's 
expcricnccT^inlieafergoer after he leaves school To foster a habit of 
theatre attendance that is stxo^',g and compelling, the exemplar> model is a 
necessary partner to the ongoing classroom program. , 
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Expectancies: Viewing 

Level I Level II* Level IJ I* 

1. To attend regularly live theatre 
presentations 

2. To view films of plays and films 
of dramatic works conceived Ispecifi- 
cally for the film medium 

3. To enjoy, recognize, understand, 
and experience fully plays and films 
from a wide range of genres, styles, 

and periods ^ 



♦Growth in the capachy for aesthetic, affective, and ethical responic is anticipated as the studcnl*^ experience ot theatre avt;umu!aics(i.c., 
in such personal capacities as the depth of feeling, imagination Judgment, taite, uwarenei^i of form and value, and the sen>e ouhe tragic and 
the comic, the absurd, and the .sublime in human existence). 



Strategies and sugge 

Levels 1, il, and ill 

1 . Formal theatre productiom 

a. Schools in areas close to professional tlie- 
atre companies pravdde frequent theatre 
excursions for all students. Additionally, 
professional theatre companies make theat- 
rical presentations in the schools. 

b. Califonua colleges, universities, community 
colleges, and high schools with strong 
theatre programs provide exemplary the- 
atre exposure, (As the need for exemplary 
models grows, so sliould theatre proems 
in academic institutions.) 

2. Theatre literature. To enhance and extend their 
experience of the production, students read and 
discuss the printed play before and/or after 
attending ^ live performance of it. 

3. Theatre history. Students investigate the nature 
of audiences in the period of a play they attends 

4. Theatre on film. Exemplary productions by 
professional theatre companies can be captured 
forever tlurough the film medium. Of course, the 
very process of film removes the live quality of 
theatre and changes the nature of the exposure, 
but film is still tlie one medium which can be 
available in any school in the state. A series of 
plays on film* illustrating many st>'le$, periods, 
and theatre forms, could be ai^mbled, creating 
an invaluable visual resource. 



resources: Viewing 




Professional and university acting companies ar<j sources of 
outstanding theatrical productipns* such as this presenta- 
tion of Oresteia (Aeschylus^ at the Greek Theatre, 
University of California, Berkeley. 



chapter 16 

Reviewing 



Whereas viewiiig is the expeiiencA^ of a vvork^ reviewing is the thoughtful 
analysis/jind judgment-of tliat experience. 

Tile procedure for evaluating any theatrical work, be it a classroom 
unprovisation or a professional theatre production, JfoUow^ these basic steps 
at all levels: , / 

1 • The teaclier sets up a scries pf expectancies fpr the audience,,a focus of 
^ observation before viewing the work. This focus is derived from the 
theatre concepts intent, structwe, effectiveness, and worth - with 
wMcIv the student becomes.iijcreasingly^ftimiliar* The student organizes 
Ws perception around four qutfstions- 7 

a. What is the intent of the work I will sec? 

b. How is the work stnicf ured to acliieye that intent? 

c. How effective is the vfrork? 

d* What is the wortli of the v^ork? * \ 

2. After viewing the work, teacher and student ask basic fluestions wliich 
fall into one or more of the following conceptual categories:^ -^^^ 
a* The intent of the work fust viewed-till questions pertaining to what 
the play was obout. The discussion centers on the basic idea, 
message, or theme the playwright was trying to communicate to Ills 
audience, * 
b. The structure of the work just viewed-oH questions pertaining to the 
arrangement of the various elements in the play. The discussion is 
concerned wth the various formal and structuml relationsliips witliin 
the play-Uie design of the work. Tlie plot, the characters, and their 
rolationsliip to each other are analyzed* All component elements of 
production are considered (see Chapter 2); the validity and the 
* appropriateness 6f these parts are evaluated* ^ 
c» The effectiveness of the work Just v/ew^rf-all questions pertaining to 
the nature and depth of the experience of the production or play. 
The teacher leads the evaluation from the standpoint of the play's 
impact or how well it worked inreacliing audience members and how. 
deeply it moved or interested them and why. 

d. The worth of the work iust'viewad--d31 questions pertaining to the 
overall value -of the play* The discussion is concerned with tlie deep 
worth or profundity of the work, its enduring value, and its ^ 
universality. It is the measure by which we. can distinguish between 
Brandon Tlionias* Charley's Aunt md V/UUam Shakespeare's Twelfth 
Night, Both plays are superbly realized in intent, structure, t^nd 
effectiveness. But Twt lfth Night concerned with more profoilnd 
trutlis. . 
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In discussion the teacher continually (oc\m^ evhlmtion with these 
concepts as he equips students with the tools for independent and mature 
evaluation in the futui^^ Ever>' individual wflf develop lus own standards of 
artistic quality, but all students will share a common proce^ and vocabulary 
for evaluating tliat quality* 



Level i 

L To obscm attentively ^nd tccdU 
observations ^ during the evaluation 
period 

2. To participate in evaluation, not' 
mg effective elements and makiogsug- 

' gcstions Tor improvement 

3. To provide positive evaluation ot 
ollicrs; to attempt consciously to s^p^ 
port and help fellow sludonts while 
honestly offcrtng siuggcsltons for fur* 
liter development; to learp tniat there is 
no plac^ for sarcasm, mocking, or 
oucliy in evaluation, ihat the only 
allowable evaluative remark is one thai 
Will aid a fellow rfudcni to improve 
and grow; simultaneously^ to develop 
trust in the group's wUhn^gncss to 
support and help the mdividual mem- 
ber of the group 



Expectancies: Fteviewing 

Levelil 



LevGi lU 



I To use the !erminolop/of cvalu' 
Ation-inteni. stnicture, eliectivenesa, 
ami worth -and to refer to ilk theatre 
process>e5, activitses, and resources by 
name 

2. To become increasingly percept 
livt; in observing, aioly^mg, md olfer- 
mg suggestions lui i,mprovement 




L To gi^iJi perception, accuracy. 
analy^5r^sa hclpful^^^ toward fellow 

2 To approach ar work on the stage 
or screen or a play on the printc^i 
page, and apply the concepts to lit in' 
drawing obser^itions and conclufions 
about the qualittes of the work 



Strategies and sugc5sted resources: Reviewing 



Level I ^ 

L Caassroom dramatizations and children V tlicatre 
productions 

a. The student leams to view a dramatization' 
guided t?y a focus of observ^ation established 

^ by the teacher before the playing begins- 
Example: TJie teacher asks the students to 
observtj, especially how players walfeeU^r 
, moved, or how they used theif voices, / 

b. The student pAirtidpates in constructiv^c evalu- 
ation, guided by the teacher. ^ 

Exaitiple; A fitst-gradfe %tass dramatizes .In- 
YtHi My MotTier ' by P. G, Eastman. The 
children have just dramatized a scene in 
wluch a' little bird fallen- from its nest has 
gone to many different animals asking **Are 
you my mo titer?'* 

Teaclier; Jiow did you fc^'i about the Uttle 
bird asking the cat? 

Chfld; I bked how he looked right at tiw 
ot, as if he really wanted to know* 



Teacher: I JUked that, too,. And what a^out 

when he came to the dog? 

Ciiild^ He looked sad when tlie dog said he 

wasn't* 

Teacher: Good! V/e had a real feeling there 
fromvtlie bird, a reaction to what hap- 
pened. What else? 

aiild: And he got sadder and sadder. 
Oiild^ (InteniiFting) But how he went on 
any\v*ay» to liiW life mother/ 
Teacherl Yes, 

Cftdd Became lie really nwied to find lus 
mother. 

Teacher: Yes. And wtat about the cow? 
Child. He stood like a cow ...on. four 
legs, and m^ved like a cow. 
Teacher What could wv* do, do you think, 
to make the scene diftercnt.next time? 

Child, Make the dog more like a dog . . , 
with his ? ody. 

Teacher Yes, )Vlmi ei^e? 
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thm<t t*> bii fftcmomcd; p^er tot ' 
tf^^^' Shi^i»'^rtl wiff tkrci^iivih jrvr-ato t*t*^i'^., 

fjon. 

He vii^l Iku iloUari* . . > f ^^t^r* loa^i*- 
Teacher. Yt^^v. ,\nA ''A-h^ ^^m? f^^ir^a^i^ 

Te3di>.T: IRMtK^l V-^siit ^.f:^- 4t4 vv/u uQttc^^ 

Tv>J.\'r Y^'- \\'\r, 'vr. tlr:-! ^v. .UMJ n7<: t- 

U-i^l III 

t%:< }u ( K^^mni ^ pt .x* t'i^. Jt <ip^i>u i *f j^<m/ . 



T^;.4v5icr What tSitngx did yoti ^^-u ij>jjjt -^^^^^ 

Siis^Msifi She S4,^i'm«rd 
. )' T^'^rCher How c^iuW you tvil? 

' Tuaclsttr- Wimi Uii^^s that mean:^ Wijat did yoa 

Student . . . ^ie feiipt raovirjf 

lc3Chi?r. How do you rmw ^tomd ncf- 

<>f \yh\ch lie is rcai%ig foi p{1?4sWv^V 

:^nu;^mri£ of lyrm from /^^i Jhtt^%'pv^m\ 
* by Bitrtoll Bre1*!. ^ ' . - 

Tpch^T. The ujriu^ ""'So ^imd^.^ up tf-imc 
1^1 dorknv^c*., fro^rn Ifi^* or^tf^^ tl>;it m iMn. 

r»4rv' WcQ. I -ra^i.- ttjcm I dor/i t«ily 
%^v: <;yc;n^ the Ti^Kl^Tii:^ m '-^ ^^-o'tx %A H<tmc 

wit/ • Hp yO>^ J. now. KtC'SlK t?*L"i 

l^r^^:^^ I ^loji'jE kr/uv.^ a^iOUK t\\M "Mht 'cm i^p 
^tv. - ■ , 

fhi, f.itthji**, l^a It y./t.* ||/-{*5J /^0'v»* tlid^l 



IkmiutU lt\ Co ignore averytfiing m tht 
world tot i% up%mm:. IVU go awa> if you 
do«*t look at it vx*r> lurd Diop the 
prablenH out ol ^ght . 

' *'\ 

I, CnUiUm and msiH^ih.^ Tlie si^id^nt r^^jOs 
idecfuiI' wo:fe from i\u tkids of hit^^tmy mit 
ci^m. ilmmtic cfiikmn^ and ^i^th^ucsa 
applii^^. llKir prmctpks to ctassroum ^irid forraal 



Pfvtiier Kerr tm Pitiiht, 27 nnnutt^*. Ltaming 
Coiporatton^ of Ameni;^, 1970. iCntu V/alter 
Kerr d^monsfiratuig tlw nature jnd Junction 
of drama, comnumling upon drainsU ^enes 
from Nt* Piatt fa Bv Smnchudv (Charles 
Gordonv*!, a Bugler Kcalon itlni.Pftmethms. 
Riihard til ISfiaKi^spcarel . f/u Strpt ni 



by mm\ :mtkim, md evaluation may ^< ;ippkcd to all creative endeavor 
mmc, art Jiteratarc* (poali^. proi^% drsima). %pcmK dkcamon, and debate 

— . — 1 — 




Tns mmi impamm itns^o taito» ss tJni use st drama 8$ a fsnuupe pati of cducatnon <$ sha mcnm 
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T fTi.'>st Orl^^r';? \tr.<^U' i>^?0^ th^ t*'»-' <it 
>^;*? 'Jd *S .inolhf^f, ThH f/^,^> i-jrri V> rt\*^iu:r'^i^ 
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chapter 17 

Training, materials, 
and sources 

Tu ma^Kimm: the value ^nd mp^^^t of tht Dfurmrfht^tn fftd^nti^urk for 
40 CJfXiomia sctookhildxcn* il i$ impcratrv^ for cdycatar^ to jrc*r%amirti£ 
prvsvrviuc and m&ervicc ttawher tiairur# It wfll be nccc^^^ for many 
t*.ta«Lhm m 4MtUon prcsi^nt drama tea^h^rsand spci^iafot?^ h* tj*jincd m 
dr^uTui jf the bi;nf;fit^ q( djrama/thi^trc ^jducatbn ore to lr4 mad^4v^^abk to 
youiig people. Until nyw. no framCJ*^oi^ ot urj^^niii^iiyn upyrj^ wlruvh to bass 
imdm tsamii^i existed. With the establishment of th^ Drafmitlmin 

t*Jst% wluch u buMA ^^nuu^b tu '^^rv.^ tia* i«lcre5t5 of b^-tth genyi^Esti. arid 

In CMoTTim dymcfitir^ s^hcjk mmt ^luldrcr* do not have the oppoi- 
twjriitv Ji:vcJ[op thm cii^tiv*., crlli^^t OTd corowUiriicativ^* p<*f<^iitial 
llaoui^M the of drama/tiirate to thtr cUvwom, The^tli^niyntar/ school 
loithc*?. viiicii widi>OT£^jfig re&f^risibilUics md m fhm^ tiainmg in the 
of dr3m*3/theatr*.% s> mMt^iMt^fy pupMed fo incorp«>fat*e the sabject into 
the activiiiifs of th$? ahool dar Most admin^tiafori aic anawart^ of If^^* fact 
tlial dra^r^a c^n K ^ p^wcrfiil tool for enrictuft;; Uii: ^nlitt i^ijitnmhm^ md 
few t-^hmil dirfncis ptrm^c either sp^t^idfets of m^itvm tiztrmg i« 
dramaf/tteti*^ t::ducif>>n / 

In th^ hj£b schoofc pr^9.*r4 dranii*/th«atrc proijr^rris arc at mt^vn m 
qfLiiiVf of .mdructitin, facil/li^fx 3^rfi productions, at wor^t Itmy M\x t^m 
c*irtailed or ddt^ttd fr^m the r^^<fc*r cumculam. In far icic* mai^y m<^lanc-:"^;. 
tbt;alrc Mutton is cand?ic:!*4d bv AisU*m^mmf^ hut dl'tratned mdmch^n 
As a mk, dtmii PMdim liach inrmtbmmd pi:tcmi of the tiital H^th 
ichcfcd dtudint b<fdy Ttey .arc c>flcr* d^:j,?ned to QtUn dcpMmml^^^ for pari 
of ihi* ^}^hm\ dav ^at^d ^te chm.id wilb c^i^ndactof dnmiai a:-. 4 dub or 
^^xtracurr/cyfar acti*#it>% iurtim ^immiihmg iM Mnp^ttm^^^ *d Ihk irl*- m 

f^veb cyjvts ai/fi^^^t r(owh^t< i/i th^t sUhj rf**rspi?e th^i fa^rt tiat ^iudents ^r^^ 
mcrc3L?tri|ily irrtcfatt'd tn ilie art^ and, i^^)i*.*n g^tiiin Ihc up^^riiinitv t^-* 
f :4rtidpat*5 sr* artistic ^ctMtir\ gmtt^iy ms^nd mlh Mgm md d^:diu^m 

ot th^ mmn for tVm pnjrmi lit wt ion to^ tn:^.m tii^^ rxhyzm^ <?f 
broadf*/ appliiiabk fram*^*A'or?c for tht tmchim of drsim^ai^tlieatf?: to 
5tadmt> and, p^t^^ntoiH , by wmpete^t te^dier Tht* pr^^.nl /->am* 
F/^'fA^ b'^&:ai>jt^ it h:mi* c*r4 a pr?»:em:0uci:pt approach kmmw.^ to** ^'^is^b 
3i htm^ applkabiiitv fli^ remains, boww^ir. to t^tabk-li «ew prugr^jmr- 
tm t*ii' preparation of tcachi^r^ to smp!^merd it and todevdop ifi5nra»:t![or?^l 
m^V mlB to f:jial!lat%: Hii*.^* tcMtmp Vzchmqn^^ 
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Teacher training 



Tla* Drama Fr^nitwork Committer prii*it*nt^ 
a series ol broad recomrnendalions for teacJier 
UainiTig, both preamcv traifumg and in^emte 
training. 



Recommendations for pre^^rvtc^ itammq 

♦ To resliapi? present coUifgc and amver;ily 
ir^xmng programs for i^Iercienlarv tcaCmth, 
fooiSiDg atti-ntion on praciical txammtj in th^ 
pwK^^.'i.om'^pt tmmti^lu:m ol the hwmr 

♦ To rerJupc prirant ^.olk^^- .juat unnxr^ity 
triimng programs in tii^Uc fur in^h ahuoi 
teachers, foct^^am: on th«: prOi.v&5;uriCip/ 
on^*r<Ution ol the DrmanUutH Fmm^ nt*tk 

♦ To pumik praclic:*! fidd wpmmt'^ m Ibe 
irripkrniiriiu^tion of Hit* Dfatm!ThKam Fra^nt - 
mirl at ne-gyto Dnrtcnab dMmig andtTgmdt/jift- 
^ludv (Thi^ ts io la'/JjilUle uitcs^^Ciori of 
clas^;Tooro with pr^climi evpencnce 3r<d v^d^^ 
ii*i*3tt^ caf^.>^r V vplor.:ttiorf | 

♦ To fcrflopL^ pra-cnl 'co1%c Ji^J^'TIKr^v^wu' 
ir^jmirii* pro|!r*w% for high xliuuI'TC5Lla*r> i/i 
iDicd fields to m:A< ^minmg m tt*^ 
inter*: umtuiiir ipphcabihf^ of irit^ (Mw^a/ 



Recommendations for m^mcB training 

• To provide felhaind experience m doing and 
feacliing the tlxt^atre activities of the Draiml 
ThrairK' Framt work for all California ek* 
menlary sdiop! teachers, regardless of spe- 
cific college major or spt^ciaii 'ation fit b 

• ifittfnded, for example, that the ttacher who 
a^es panturnini^* ^hall have cxperanced dojni? 
fmiom\m a5 3 prerequisite for teacliinr, it ) 

• To train all Caiiforni^^ tlementar>^ school 
feathers in tht; apphcabdity of tht* drama/ 
theatre^ atti^^itte^., proc^*^*^, and concc*ptt^ to 
the broadt*r school t^urriculam jih on mtt^^i- 
liv< forct* and as ^ rnj.*tiKJdoiot*jcal tooJ 

• To provide tlrr>th4Rd e^f:H*^lira€ m doing and 
t^4chim? iht thiMtr^.* activities, of Iht* Dmwaj 
Ihtafre Framc%%fM for all ^xi^ting p?rt-Urnc 
md MHmtc IwM school drama tvacfiers 

^ To provide trairupp m th^,^ Dmrmif^imlr,^ 
f mm y/mk to logh school teachers m ^lEKcd 
fields (art. nia^ic, d;jriC€* Enghsri* mtvA 
^Xicwt% ps%cho!og,vi as^ w txtmuon of 

An additional r<;c^-m>iTit^ndatiun is tlut the 
iKui sislM^ of !e3cto pir4m^t%fj>n m4 h^mmt 
Lxv/s 3H they effect li^iihcr* iif drvjur^<jt/th«^3trt* he 
€x^^/rilncd in l,talh pH-yt^m^^^ mil iiav^nKc tr:tif<in^* 

prognirov. 



fnslructkjna! nnaterials 



*^nhvc?#, v?:j^iH^ :*^iJ ^j^bhor^h ^^^^-ua ffa f^^*^*'- ^:;, 
cortcT-jpli. r^Viuir.^ .^ irii! thc'iW. i.tnihc J*:?4iL'J 

t.ofichidJOff <:i J\ thti^fn .jivtr*if> x in p.^ft'> 
II, III J04 fV r> ^ iistifii* <jf rc:V>af^e* M 

flit tf,4vh*ny 0f tfet prir!K.j|c*r thc.jti*. ,HliVit> 

nut hucu >Jej|t with i% di^uiv ^an iriiUut 
to f"*f creaK:J fx> lull*, imp!- -crnn? !hc f^ijuna' 



lm\Tu%Xmm\ m-jt^ri^h. whi>.h^riv^^d ?«j f?., d*^vc!' 

wdh?^* il^c fivJt hrifr*;: ri-Viur<'; ^.dUivmc:.. It 1.; 

«,i<rrvl'jtvd '^ctoivi rti^iiuto^ iir^Ct vt* Ikit >i ?otri{ 
i?^ilcF^^ted viij-w of th'iili'c IS pj^-^rcMcd For *;/*>ifrn'- 

pfc^ pb> edi?<{>rr> ^-^loujd h^ v<d to tlw 

iJrrKd plr^ l/i fojj piodo^^us:* M\A ftfffiS *3fid^ 
!rrjifi*JN>oK\ Km dcM»*fi and diJccUnp V/hi^:h ^ic 

llv; NfMdL*nt\ iMtiil *:^p^ fiCAW ^A^lth the ♦J'l fomj 
Ih<^ iriSt.ra\ttufr?3i rii4t<riu?> v^iiich ftirud to 
57i:uic <>v:jiiJ^^b!ir ar<: jN.t\dIw*,^ 
• Littsfsturi: 

PJ;>y i ^^^ii^blc Utt I ^jvcl li pi rtor/itjn*-^' 
OyiKxitufiifc **f ^MFhv pr<^pj?t:^i fit? pt<y" 
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Editions of plays md antliologics that 
di^OTibe the total bistorica! context of 
the play, its hoUihk productions, its 
ii^mgn, durectoriai and production clmh 
knges, and $o forth 

Plays and $tom% for al! hvcls deahng mth 
dtfftrcnt racial, et1ink% and ctJtura! tra- 

- ditions 

♦ Histoty 

Books on theatre Imtory appropnatt* to 
kyeEflandm 

Films t!iat re<rc:ite an entire hfatorical 
pcri'^d ^hd place that era*s tJjeatre (act- 
ing styles, kind of aodknct% mdtmct:* 
actor rclationsfiip. and phys^ical theatre) 
in a total cultural, pohtica!^ economic, 
— * refcgkius* and social context ^ 

Modifh of histmad th»*atTc architcfcturt^ 

• Ae^thetic^ 

Boofcs and films that &*i^nium a p!ay. 
describing its formal and structural com- 
ponunls and evaluating it cnlscally 
Fihtis ttat demonstrate aesthtlic thmty 
UooH and fihns tjlucidatmg Ihc fcit>r the- 
atre concepts id^ntifa'd in thi* tM^m/ 
finmn Fmm**ufrk and translating the 
fomial termmolory into language* and 
queition^ i;yita^^k for each a^c poup 

# Tcchmquv3^ 

Fifrns to dcmof>^irritc a^vlinf, da^Uing, 

activiitet* 

Film% md larnJb4>uK*^ to d^rfnMfist{4l>« ih?:. 

l*:aching of all thcatit: activities 
i ihm and h^ndte^ks dernonsti^ting Wrn 

Awim Mid video tipmg ^timpmmt for the 
^'Cording and t:v5jMitton of stMdt;rjt 



# Exemplary models 

PcTformanccs by proicssionah unsvmity, 
and college theatre prriductions in tht* 
schools for all age groups 

Filmts of plays and play adaptations for all 
age groups 

Continual addition of filmed plays to main* 
tain a connection with current theatre 
trends 

In addition^ instructional pacl^iges need to be 
developed to facditatc the teaching of each theatre 
activity. For ex^^iple, the following mstructional 
packages might be created for the activity, f en^ry 
and emofiomil awareness 

• Sound recordings designed to help children to 

discriminate between increasingly hke 
sounds, ^,g.^ the ^und ot a d^r i^aeaJJng 
and the sound of a mouse 
^ Recordings of complete sound environments 
to inspjire acting ahd o^eative mitmg^ eg. 
outer space or a lush forest 

# Shde and pnnt files of en\ironment^; g * a 

wddemiss arer^, a stark desert, or a bur^^ 
dowrdown 

* Shde or pnnt ni^S^)f pttople and faces 

rcpres^ntmp difftjrent agc^, races, or pfir^^ 
cal types- 

Finally* iristraciioniil material need to be cre- 
ated that u^e drama/theatre as an mi^prative. 
mcthtidobsic^l tc^l in the leachm^^ of alhed fields 
In Eagteh, James Maffett has ysed drama as a 
foundation yf a complete lan^^aage prograrn/ 
hat simdar worK nt.^eds t<» be undertaken m history 
an»J m the other arts 



Sources of dframa/theatre rescjurcas 



A\ulMt f*:a impkmentationof the OfafM/n/*<^f/> 
tfmu^^^f^l are hsteJ 

Genera! bibhographfes 

iht h'tffirmmf: Nirw York Th*/ Drama 
Bmk &y*p, Qyu^rterlv (Contmiu 

am «i ifm Ilt4in,e of T^ieain firuuk^ art PnnK 
'jnd the ^^i^^ple^^ental i3lalt>>Tiits^ ^x^imiixd 



akm,?, i\v: ^^rnt: Imes as tht earhcr pwhhc** 
tioris) 

Baker. Blanche neme and Allied Ari\ A 
GtiifJs: U* Boiils fM$JiHf: wiiH (hi l!hlor%\ 
Cniiu^m, and TtThm*r at iJn Drama and 
fhmttt\ md Relaud An^ Cmfis New 
Ymk Berr^arnjn Btom, n d (A basa bibhof - 
raphy, particularly Mvcfal far ohier works 
many c4 them out of prmt hut .hadaWc m 
m(M libranesi 
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A Bthlingraphhui Guidv to Ri seanh m SfH t di 
and Dramatic Att. Edited by Oscar Cu 
Btocketl, Samuel L Becker, and Donald C 
Brjant. Glenview. Ill/ Scott Foresnmn &\ 
Company, 1963, (A guide to reference mate- 
riais and specialiired bibliographies; in ail atc4h 
of speech and t!icatrc» as well as related fields 
jsuch a^ education, fine arts, Htcr;iturc, hi*^' 
tor>% and the social ^lences) 

Sirfmilatr Sthfol Thi'atfv lithitoytaphi' (Re- 
vi5;ed ediiionh Edited by Calvin L, Pntner and 
Stephen M Ariuher. V/aUiington. D C, Ameri- 
can Educational Tbeaire_AssociaUoxu 1970. 
I A ikrlected and annotated ii5:ting of materiais. 
ol particular u9^Mm%% to the secondar^^ 
teacher and student ) 

th: Lavratun of thv I fwain^ the Tvrhmmt 
Am of iHk Thtdtft. Mo turn Fo/tnttK Tihii 
^.fufi and Rndu* (Second edition). Edited b^ 
A t SantamcUo New York Dr^ia Boai: 
Spccialists/Pubhshcr^. 1965 (The nio^t corft- 
prehen^vc hsting of matenal*; currently avail- 
able, arranged tn logical catt^goncs of theslrc 
r€ sources, suppIeniiL-nttd between l%6 and 
1970 by *^emjuinnaaf iaUlu^^uc^ c'.ucd bv 

Liiti3r^i«f0 of iho theatjo 

edition) NVw Yotl D*j^*r? Publn^Uiufiv, 
19$ J I A *,oniprt:h^-aH|v^^ inJiMdavliut* la tb^ 
ht5*r:atMK mI th*: lbv>?llf*- A^lfi *Jcrr^*v«^ bibli- 

%!inJiC5i) 



History of tha theatre 

Brockett, Osoir G< Histtm af thv Thmrv 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1968. i A good general 
survey with bibhographical references to more 
.^peclah^ed works) 

Aesthetics of the theatre 

Clark, Barrett II tur^ipcan Ttwi^ne^ of thv 
Drama With a Supplmwut on the Ameru an 
Drama (Second edition). Edited by Henry 
Popkin. New York; Crown PubhjJiC!^. 1965. 
(fhe most comprehensive standard miroduc- 
tion to dramatic tiieorj' and criticism, 
includes trxtofisav**? bibhographical matcriak) 

Techniques of the theatre 

Ga*^^ner, Jolmi and P Barl^er, Frndthw^ the Ptay 
together with the Shw Sum Tnhnkim s 
flandtmuK (RevjH-d edition). New York, 
Holt, Rmeliart Winston, 1953. (A ver/ 
broad introduction to a!l a.spcct»H of theatrical 
production which should m most area*^ he 
supplemented with more recent pubhcations: 
bibhographica! references to nior*!. ipcciah^cd 
work^ m each aro ) 

Exemplary models of theatre 

Tlim: n m ^^ubstituje fm the \m: thtMnaxl 
production as an cxt^mpl-jr^ inodd of theatrt* 
Nev»^rtheks&, it wdl be nccef*!ar>'^ to supplement 
^vadabk tbealTical producaonn with films of pKt- 
hmnanLC^ from the j^taiidard rcpcrlor>'. Di*^1tiHm- 
tors, of 1 6mm films for p^^u^^fM^- *x^id rental b.ue 
regular Mim^:^*^f available filni% A M«mplete list mI 
l<>mfn fdm hbrwes lit pMbh^hai b> the Supmntca 
dent of DouunmU. V S Ciavcnimerit Piifttinv* 
Ctffk»-% Wa^ltingfon, D C 



